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THINKING OF SOME LIVING 
POETS. 
I do give thanks that in these deadly 
days 
Some poets still, in harder circum- 
stance 
Than their fore-runners, cast no long- 
ing glance P 
To the arena of the tinsel bays. 
They will not heed the sophist phrase 
that says: 
“In their own fair-ground pipe— 
that men may dance,” 
Nor turn rare music to rude disson- 
ance, 
As he must do who such behest obeys. 


Down in the fair-ground, for an even- 
ing’s hire, 
Before their booths so many jesters 
scream, 
And (not content with naphtha-fame) 
conspire 
To make a jest of their discarded 
dream, 
That, doubly, I give thanks ye do not 
tire. 
Pipe on, pipe featly, following the 
Gleam! 
Frederick Niven. 
The Academy. 


A LITTLE TE DEUM OF THE 
COMMONPLACE. 

For that sweet impulse of the coming 
Spring, 

For ripening Summer and the harvest- 
ing; 

For all the rich Autumnal 
spread,— 

The flaming pageant of the ripening 
wood; 

The fiery gorse, the heather-purpled 
hills; 

The rustling leaves that fly before the 
wind, 

And lie below the hedgerows whisper- 

ing; 

meadows 

heavy dew; 

For sheer delight of tasting once again 

That first crisp breath of winter in the 
air; 

This pictured pane; 
world without; 


glories 


For silvery white with 


the new white 
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The sparkling hedgerow’s witchery of 
lace; 
The soft white flakes that fold the 
sleeping earth; 
The cold without, the cheerier warmth 
within; 
The red-heart roses in the winter 
snows; 
For all the flower and fruit of Christ- 
mastide; 
For all the glowing art of Christmas- 
tide; 
We thank Thee, Lord! 
John Oxenham. 
THE SILENCE. 
When, laughing round the leaping fire 
to-night, 
We think of you, yet never speak 
your name 
Lest sudden sparks of memory grow 
too bright 
And burst into a softly shuddering 
flame ; 
To burn our happiness and leave it 
waste, 
Do you then long to leave your mys- 
tic lands 
For one brief earthly hour, once more 
to taste 
The little human joys, the clasping 
hands 
Of those who loved you and would 
hold you still . 
Dearer than friends who closely 
round them press? 
Or are you far away, and must we fill 
Our aching dreams with fruit of 
bitterness? 
O Death, with hand fast clenched, we 
plead anew— 
Loosen thy grip, and let one whisper 
through! 
Wilfrid L. Randell. 


WHY I LOVE. 
i will not reason why I love 
Nor what I love in thee. 
There breathes some secret from above 
In every flower we see. 


Suddenly, as we pass, we own 
Some glimpse or scent divine. 
Such secret, to none other known, 
My soul has found in thine. 

F. W. Bourdilion. 
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THE HOME RULB ISSUE." 


It is just twenty years since the 
House of Lords by an overwhelming 
majority rejected Mr. Gladstone’s 
second Home Rule Bill. The scene, 
both on account of the numbers vot- 
ing and on account of the bitterness 
of the controversy, was one of the 
most impressive of the many historic 
scenes that the House of Lords has 
witnessed. Though the Bill of 1893 
represented Mr. Gladstone’s second 
attempt to give Home Rule to Ireland, 
it was the first Home Rule Bill to pass 
the House of Commons. Its passage 
through that House had been contested 
inch by inch by a powerful minority; 
each important clause had been the 
subject of a succession of debates of 
sustained brilliance, such as the House 
of Commons has never seen since; 
passions were so deeply stirred that on 
one memorable night a free fight took 
place upon the floor of the House. 
Nor was this prolonged struggle con- 
fined to politicians. Throughout the 
whole session the debates in the House 
of Commons were reported by the 
newspapers with the utmost fyllness 
and every incident in the contest was 
watched by the country. At length 
the Bill, carried by the narrow ma- 
jority of 40, went up to the House of 
Lords. It was there debated on 
second reading for six full nights, and 
finally rejected on the 8th of Septem- 
ber by a majority of 419 to 41. As 
the peers streamed out of the Palace 
of Westminster they were cheered en- 
thusiastically by a vast crowd that 


*1. “The Two Irish Nations.” By W. F. Mony- 
penny. Murray. 1913. 
2. “Ireland of To-day.” Reprinted from “The 
Times.” Murray. 1913. 
3. “Is Ulster Right?” By An Irishman. Mur- 
ray. 1913. 
4. “Home Rule Finance.” By A. W. Samuels, 
K.C. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis and Co. 1912. 
5.“The Making of the Australian Common- 
wealth.” By B. R. Wise. Longmans, Green. 1913. 
6. “Report of the Financial Relations Com- 
mission.’’ 0.8262. 1896. 


had been waiting for hours in the 
streets. 

And nothing more happened! This 

Bill, which had been represented as a 
necessary measure of justice to Ire- 
land, as the one imperative remedy for 
ills that could no longer be borne, was 
quietly abandoned by its authors, and 
the subject was contentedly laid aside 
by the Liberal Party for eighteen 
years. 
In view of this history it is legiti- 
mate to suspect that the present zeal 
of the Liberal Party for the cause of 
Home Rule is due rather to the bal- 
ance of forces in the House of Com- 
mons than to the supposed needs of 
Ireland. There is, however, no need 
to lay stress upon this suspicion. A 
cause may be a good one even if its 
advocates are stimulated by personal 
motives. Liberals may fairly argue 
that the persistence of the Irish con- 
stituencies in returning over eighty 
Home Rulers to the House of Com- 
mons proves that the Irish people are 
dissatisfied with their present form of 
government, and therefore imposes an 
obligation upon Parliament to provide 
a new form of government which will 
bring content to Ireland. That is 
a strong prima facie argument, but it 
is not by itself conclusive in favor of 
this or of any other Home Rule Bill. 
Parliament has obligations to the peo- 
ple of England and Scotland as well as 
to the people of Ireland; it has obli- 
gations to the minority in Ireland as 
well as to the majority. Therefore 
even if the present bill carried out the 
objects which the Liberal Party has 
formulated, the question of the moral 
right of that party to force the bill into 
law against the will of the Irish mi- 
nority and without consulting the elec- 
tors of the whole kingdom, would still 
remain. 


~~ @ 
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Let us first, however, compare the 
proposals of the Bill with the pur- 
poses for which it was introduced. 
The professed objects of the Liberal 
Party in pressing the Home Rule Bill 
upon Parliament are to bring content 
to Ireland and to relieve the con- 
gestion of business at Westminster. 
In addition many Liberals advocate 
Home Rule for Ireland as a step to- 
wards the establishment of a complete 
system of federal government for the 
whole of the United Kingdom. None 
of these objects is, or can be, advanced 
iby the present Bill. 

The essential purpose of the Bill is 
to create a separate legislative au- 
-thority for Ireland with a separate 
executive responsible to it. In the 
Bill of 1893 it is noteworthy that the 
proposed new legislative authority 
was called the “Irish Legislature” and 
its component parts were called re- 
spectively the “Legislative Council” 
and the “Legislative Assembly.” In 


the present Bill, the new authority is 
boldly called the “Irish Parliament” 
and its component parts are the “Irish 
Senate” and the “Irish House of Com- 


mons.” So far therefore as nomen- 
clature goes, the intention of the au- 
thors of the present Bill is to go even 
beyond the Bill of 1893 in the direc- 
tion of independence for Ireland.* A 
Legislative Council and Legislative 
Assembly might well be features of a 
provincial government; a Senate and a 
House of Commons suggest a national 
government. The very use of these 
words implies that the purpose is to 
create an independent government 
analogous to that of the Domirion of 
Canada, not a subordinate govern- 
ment such as that of one of the Ca- 
nadian provinces or one of the Amertl- 
can States. 

In defense of this course it has been 
repeatedly argued by Liberals that if 


The point was raised by the Nationalists 
a 1898, but Mr. Gladstone refused to give way. 
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only Ireland had self-government as 
the Colonies have it, Irish disloyalty 
would disappear. That is a plausible 
argument for actually giving Colonial 
self-government to Ireland;-it is no ar- 
gument at all for verbally pretending 
to treat Ireland like a self-governing 
Dominion, while in effect providing 
for her a totally different form of gov- 
ernment. The essence of the Colonial 
system of self-government is that the 
Colonies are masters in their own ter- 
ritory; they have no connection with 
the Imperial Parliament and brook no 
interference from it; their single tie 
with the Empire is the allegiance they 
acknowledge to the Crown. 

That is not the system which the 
present Bill proposes to set up in Ire- 
land. The people of Ireland under 
this Bill in addition to electing their 
own House of Commons will still con- 
tinue to send a considerable number 
of members to the British House of 
Commons, and every one of these mem- 
bers will have the right and duty of 
raising Irish questions in that House 
whenever he conceives that the inter- 
ests of his constituents are affected. 
Nor can such questions be dismissed 
as bein beyond the competence of the 
British House of Commons; for the 
present Bill expressly declares that 
“notwithstanding the establishment of 
the Irish Parliament or anything con- 
tained in this Act, the supreme power 
and authority of the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom shall remain unaf- 
fected and undiminished over all per- 
sons, matters and things in Ireland 
and every part thereof.” In theory no 
doubt Imperial Parliament has a simi- 
lar supreme authority over all Colonial 
matters, which in practice is not exer- 
cised. But the position is totally al- 
tered by the presence of Irish mem- 
bers at Westminster. If Irish mem- 
bers are to be sent to Westminster 
with the full privileges of other mem- 
bers of the Imperial Parliament, and 
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if that Parliament has full power to 
deal with all Irish questions, it is ridic- 
ulous to suppose that it will be possi- 
ble to exclude any Irish questions 
from discussion at Westminster. Thus 
at the outset we get a fundamental 
difference between the proposed new 
Irish Constitution and Colonial self- 
government. 

But that is only the beginning. A 
self-governing colony has an exchequer 
of its own, entirely distinct from the 
exchequer of the United Kingdom; the 
proposed new Irish exchequer is to be 
tied hand and foot to the British ex- 
echequer. A Colonial government col- 
lects its own taxes; 
government will have no power of 
collecting taxes. The Bill says: “The 
proceeds of all taxes levied in Ire 
land, whether under the authority of 
the Parliament of the United King- 
dom or of the Irish Parliament, shall 
be paid into the exchequer of the 
United Kingdom.” The Irish ex- 


chequer is to be fed by doles from 
the United Kingdom exchequer, and 
the precise amount of these doles is 
to be determined by a Joint Exchequer 
Board upon which Great Britain will 
in effect have three representatives 


and Ireland two. A colonial govern- 
ment has unrestricted power to impose 
any taxes it chooses upon its own peo- 
ple; the proposed Irish Parliament will 
have its powers of taxation strictly 
fettered and confined. A Colonial 
government provides for its own ex- 
penditure in its Own way; under the 
Home Rule Bill a large part of the ex- 
penditure in Ireland will be provided 
by authority of the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom, and the Irish Par- 
liament will have no control over it. 
A more complete parody of the 
Colonial system of self-government it 
would be hard to imagine. Yet the 
men who have amused themselves by 
devising this complicated scheme, 
which at every moment must give rise 


the new Irish — 
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to friction and irritation, still continue 
to repeat as an argument for their Bill 
that the absence of Colonial self-gov- 
ernment makes [Ireland disloyal. It 
may safely be prophesied that if any 
such system of government as that 
contemplated in the present Home 
Rule Bill were set up in Canada or 
Australia or New Zealand, Colonial 
loyalty would vanish within six 
months. 

Thus the supposed Colonial analogy 
is seen to be worthless the moment 
the Bill is examined. 

Nor can the Bill be defended on the 
federal analogy; for the essence of 
federalism is that certain subjects 
are reserved to the provincial govern- 
ments and others to the federal gov- 
ernment. But the Home Rule Bill 
creates a mongrel system in which 
the Parliament at Westminster will 
more or less occupy the position of a 
federal legislature as regards Ireland, 
while remaining the sole provincial 
legislature for Great Britain. English 
and Scottish members will lose a con- 
siderable part of their present power 
of direct control over the domestic af- 
fairs of Ireland, but Irish members 
will retain full power to interfere in 
ali the domestic affairs of England 
and Scotland. Nor will this power of 
Irish intervention in British affairs af- 
fect only matters of detail. On the 
vote of these forty-two Irish members 
may often depend the fate of a British 
ministry. Of late years we have been 
accustomed to somewhat large ma- 
jorities in the House of Commons, but 
it is worth while to recall the fact 
that many of the most important di- 
visions in our political history have 
been determined by quite small major- 
ities, and may be again. Wven in the 
present House of Commons the Gov- 
ernment majority has frequently fallen 
below fifty, and it is more than possi- 
ble—if our present party system is 
maintained—that future parliaments 
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may see the fate of the Government 
hanging from day to day upon the un- 
certain vote of forty-two Irish mem- 
bers, divided among _ themselves 
doubtless, but all possessed of a com- 
mon desire to exploit their position at 
Westminster for the benefit of Ire- 
land. 

By no one has such a violation of 
England’s right of self-government 
been more forcibly denounced than by 
the statesman who first committed the 
English Liberal Party to the support 
of Irish Home Rule. Speaking in 
Manchester on June 25th, 1886, in de- 
fence of his first Home Rule Bill, Mr. 
Gladstone said: “I will not be a party 
to a legislative body to manage Irish 
concerns and at the same time to have 
Irish members in London acting and 
voting on English and Scotch ques- 
tions.” The fact that in 1893 under 
political pressure Mr. Gladstone aban- 
doned this position does not destroy 
the sound sense embodied in his decla- 
ration. As long as two people are in 
partnership in one firm they have to 
give and take, and accommodate them- 
selves to one another’s views, for in 
no other way can the business be 
managed; but if they decide to dis- 
solve partnership and create two 
firms in place of one, it is intolerable 
to both parties that each should have 
a continued power of interference in 
the affairs of the other. Yet that is 
exactiy the system which the combined 
wisdom of Mr. Redmond and Mr. As- 
quith has evolved. Ireland and Great 
Britain are to become two separate 
firms, but the purely domestic affairs 
of Ireland will still remain subject to 
the intermittent interference of a par- 
liament almost exclusively British; 
while, on the other hand, the purely 
domestic concerns of Great Britain 
will be liable to be twisted this way 
or that by the votes of a small but 
compact delegation from Ireland. And 
this is what Liberals call solving the 


_ ingless 
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Irish problem, and bringing relief to 
the overburdened Parliament at West- 
minster! 

Needless to say, the authors of the 
Bill have not planned this ridiculous 
muddle out of pure wantonness. It has 
been forced upon them by the circum- 
stances of the case. Geography for- 
bade them to treat Ireland like Canada 
or Australia; Irish Nationalism pro- 
hibited any solution of the problem on 
the lines of federalism or extended 
locai self-government. Thus debarred 
from giving effect to either ideal, they 
have attempted to find a way of es- 
cape by combining the two in a mean- 
hoteh-potch. In proceeding 
upon these lines, they were possibly 
inspired by the reflection that every 
Englishman dearly loves a compro- 
mise, and will often in his good- 
natured thoughtlessness accept the 
wildest proposition if put to him as 
a compromise between two extremes. 
There is a good deal of practical wis- 
dom in that attitude of mind, when it 
is confined to purposes which by their 
nature lend themselves to compromise, 
such as bargaining about the price of 
a load of hay. But the ductrine of 
compromise is obviously not of uni- 
versai application. For example, a 
difference of opinion as to the relative 
merits of the north and south sides of 
the river as a place of residence could 
not be conveniently compromised by 
trying to live in the middle. With all 
respect to Mr. Redmond and Mr. As- 
quith, that is much the kind of com- 
promise embodied in their Home Rule 
Bill. 

Some of the broader results of this 
attempt to give simultaneous effect to 
two incompatible ideals have already 
been pointed out, but it is necessary 
to deal more in detail with the con- 
tents of the Bill, and especially with 
the question of finance. Money lies 
at the basis of every system of gov- 
ernment, for urless a government has 
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adequate means to discharge its obli- 
gations it cannot be successful. So 
long as the Union endures, the Irish 
people are free from anxiety with re- 
gard to their public finance. What- 
ever expense their government, i.e. 
the government which they share with 
Great Britain, may incur, will cer- 
tainly be met out of the combined re- 
sources of the two islands; the Union 
will see Ireland through. But from 
the moment that the question of a 
separate government for Ireland is 
raised, the Irish financial question be- 
comes urgent, for the Irish people 
then have to consider how far their 
own taxable resources will suffice to 
meet their own public expenditure. 

Until. 1853 taxation in Ireland was 
at 2 much lower level than taxation in 
England. It still remains lower. The 
old so-called “land-tax’’—which was in 
its origin a general property tax, and 
is still levied upon buildings as well as 
land in Great Britain—has never been 
extended to Ireland. That portion of 
the kingdom is also exempt from the 
inhabited house duty, the railway 
duty, and various minor taxes. There- 
fore so far as Imperial taxation is 
coucerned the inhabitants of Ireland 
are considerably better off than the 
inhabitants of Great Britain. More 
important still, Irish ratepayers are 
exempt from any burden for school 
rates, practically the whole cost of 
Irish public education being borne out 
of Imperial revenues. In the same 
way the Irish ratepayer, except in 
Dublin, has as a rule nothing to pay 
for ordinary police services. In defi- 
ance of these facts, Irish politicians 
have for many years devoted their 
energy to arguing that Ireland is 
overtaxed. This argument still has 
some bearing upon the Home Rule 
controversy, and a few words must 
therefore be devoted to it. 

The primary fallacy arises from 
the misinterpretation of a common 
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and, on the whole, useful phrase. We 
all speak for brevity and convenience 
of the taxation of “Ireland,” but Ire- 
land is not taxed at all. Taxes are 
paid by persons, not by geographical 
areas; they are paid by individuals, 
not by communities. No individual 
Irishman pays more taxation, or even 
so much, as is paid by an Englishman 
or Scotchman or Welshman with the 
same income or with the same habits 
of expenditure. Undoubtedly a tax of 
5d. on every pound of tea presses more 
hardly on a poor Irishman than on a 
wealthy Englishman; but all Irishmen 
are not poor and all Englishmen are 
not wealthy. 

The whole truth is that taxes on tea 
and sugar and other necessaries of life 
always press more hardly on the poor 
than on the rich, but as long as the 
kingdom remains united these burdens 
upon the poor constitute a grievance 
for the whole kingdom, not for Lreland 
alone. When, however, we begin to 
treat Ireland as a separate entity from 
Great Britain, other considerations 
arise. If Ireland is to be one unit and 
Great Britain another, then we must 
clearly think not only of the indi- 
vidual interests of the separate tax- 
payers in each country, but also of the 
collective interests of each aggregation 
of taxpayers, and we must ask 
whether Irish taxpayers as a body are 
fairly taxed as compared with British 
taxpayers as a body; or, to use the 
popular phraseology, we must ask 
whether Ireland is fairly taxed as 
compared with Great Britain. 

But as soon as the question is put 
in this form it is necessary to ask not 
only what Ireland pays but also what 
she receives. If she is to be treated 
as a uvit for one purpose, she must be 
treated as a unit for both. This very 
elementary consideration disposes of 
most of the inferences that have been 
drawn from the findings of the Royal 
Commission on the Financial Relations 
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between Great Britain and Ireland, 
which sat from 1894 to 1896. In their 
various reports the Commissioners gen- 
erally concurred in the calculation that 
on the basis of taxable capacity Ire- 
land was contributing to the common 
exchequer about two and a half mil- 
lions a year more than she ought to 
do, but—as several of the Commis- 
sioners hastened to point out—this ex- 
tra contribution was more than coun- 
terbalanced by the extra sum which 
Ireland drew from the common ex- 
chequer for her private account. Since 
the Report of that Commission was is- 
sued, Ireland’s drawings on private ac- 
count have continued to rise more 
rapidly than her contributions to the 
common fund, with the result that af 
the present time more than the whole 
of the Irish revenue is spent upon 
purely Irish purposes, leaving Ireland 
heavily indebted to Great Britain for 
her share of the cost of the common 
Imperial services, and also for part 
of tbe cost of the purely Irish services. 
Whatever plausibility there may have 
been fifty years ago in the complaint 
that Ireland was overtaxed, has long 
since disappeared. 

The fantastic theory of a_ British 
debt due to Ireland was properly ig- 
nored by Mr. Gladstone both in 1886 
and in 1893. Under the Bill of 1886 
Ireland would have contributed a 
yearly sum estimated at £3,242,000; 
under the Bill of 1898, in its final 
form, the Irish contribution would 
have been in that year about £2,262,000. 
Mr. Gladstone, speaking on February 
13th, 1898, said emphatically: “The 
principle to which we are bound to 
give effect is that Ireland is bound to 
bear her fair share of Imperial ex- 
penditure.” Nobody then challenged 
this principle; why should it be aban- 
doned now? Ireland is not poorer now 
then she was then. She is much richer. 
On this point it is sufficient to quote 
the evidence of prominent Home 
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Rulers. Mr. T. P. Gill, secretary of 
the Department of Agriculture, said in 
August 1911: “Ireland to-day is not 
only a progressive nation but within 
her own limits amongst the most 
rapidly progressive nations in the 
world.”* Mr. T. W. Russell in Novem- 
ber 1911 said: “Relatively, Ireland is 
doing quite as well as any part of the 
Empire.”* Mr. Devlin, M.P., the or- 
ganizer of the Nationalist Party, 
speaking at Leeds on March 16th, 1913, 
said that during the ten years since 
he last visited Leeds wonderful 
changes had taken place in Ireland: 


“They had seen two-thirds of the 
land of Ireland transferred from the 
landlord class to the tillers of the soil; 
they had seen 50,000 wretched hovels 
unfit for human habitation disappear 
and 50,000 laborers’ cottages erected 
on their foundations. The families of 
Irish laborers, numbering 250,000, are 
now comfortably housed in clean, well- 
lighted and sanitary dwellings... . 
Old age pensions had brought joy and 
comfort into thousands of simple vil- 
lage and rural homes.” (See “Times,” 
March 17, 1913.) 


To this glowing testimony by Irish 
Home Rulers to the progress recently 
achieved by Ireland under the Union 
it would be possible to add, if it were 
necessary, the evidence of official 
figures showing the immense expan- 
sion in Irish oversea commerce, in the 
deposits in Irish savings: banks and 
in the traffic upon Irish railways. 
Judged by all the available tests Lre- 
land is. strikingly more prosperous now 
than in 1893. What her exact share of 
the common expenditure should now 
be is a legitimate matter of dispute. 
By the Royal Commission in 1896 the 
ratio suggested between Ireland and 
Great Britain was 1 to 20. Since then 
Great Britain has possibly grown in 


2? This quotation is borrowed from a state- 
mént made by Lord Londonderry in “The 
Standard” of September 17th, 1912. 

3 “Manchester Guardian,” Nov. 4th, 1911. 
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wealth even more rapidly than Ire- 
land. Therefore, to be well on the safe 
‘side, we may take Ireland’s present 
liability at one-thirtieth of that of the 
whole kingdom... In the year ending 
March 3i1st, 1913, the Imperial ex- 
penditure of the kingdom was 
£104,195,000. Therefore on the basis 
of one-thirtieth, Ireland ought to con- 
tribute £3,473,000 a year. Instead she 
is to contribute nothing. 

That is bad enough, but it is only 
the beginning. In addition, the pres- 
ent Bill provides that the taxpayers of 
Great Britain shall take upon their 
shoulders the responsibility for a large 
amount of purely Irish expenditure. In 
the year 1912-13 this expenditure stood 
as follows: £ 
Old Age Pensions . . 2,605,500 
Charges under Land Purchase 

Acts . . 
National Insurance and Labor 
Exchanges. . . 
Royal Irish Constabulary . 
Collection of Revenue . 
Lord-Lieutenant and House- 
hold 
Other Services . 


711,500 


All these services are essentially do- 
mestic in character, and if the phrase 
“Home Rule” had a commonsense 
meaning, the financial responsibility 
for every one of them would be as- 
signed to the domestic legislature 
which it is proposed to create in Ire- 
land. The fact that they are “re- 
served” for the Imperial Parliament 
proves that Mr. Redmond and Mr. 
Asquith not only ignore the theory 
that Ireland is a nation but even re- 
fuse to recognize her responsibility for 
her domestic expenditure. 

As explained above, the Bill does 
not permit the new Irish “nation” to 
collect her own revenues. The whole 


* H. of C. Paper No. 200 of 1913, 
* Cd. 6844. 
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of the revenues of Ireland are to be 
collected by officials appointed from 
London, and it can be imagined how 
popular these alien tax-gatherers will 
be with Irish patriots. For so extra- 
ordinary are the provisions of the Bill 
that the Irish people and the Irish 
Government will have no motive for 
desiring that the revenue shall be fully 
collected. Whether much or little is 
gathered in from all the principal Irish 
taxes, which will continue to be im- 
posed by Imperial authority, will not 
affect by one penny the amount of 
money coming to Ireland from the Im- 
perial exchequer. If, for example, il- 
licit distillers diminish the yield of the 
whisky tax, it is the Imperial not the 
Irish exchequer that will suffer; and 
when, after six years, the Irish Par- 
liament is in control of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary it is conceivable that the 
police may be somewhat less active 
than they are at present in suppress- 
ing this profitable home industry. The 
only case in which the Irish Govern- 
ment will have any interest in a full 
collection of Irish taxes is where any 
addition to Imperial taxation has been 
imposed by the Irish Parliament within 
the very narrow limits of autonomous 
taxation permitted by the Bill. But 
in this case, humorously enough, the 
officials appointed from London will 
have less than the usual motive for 
vigilance and activity, for their pay- 
masters will only be concerned with 
the yield of the taxes imposed by the 
Imperial Parliament. A more ingen- 
ious complication of devices for ren- 
dering the collection of revenue inef- 
ficient it would be hard to imagine. 
The revenue collected, whatever the 
sum may be, is to be paid into the ex- 
chequer of the United Kingdom. That 
excheauer will be directly liable for 
the reserved services above mentioned; 
but if at any time these services or 
any of them should be transferred to 
the Irish Government the Imperial ex- 
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chequer will still be liable for the cost 
of the service, as determined by the 
Joint Exchequer Board. This aspect 
of Home Rule finance was expounded 
to a Dublin audience by Mr. Redmend 
en April 28rd, 1912, with brutal frank- 
ness: “We get control of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary at the end of six 
years, and, mark you, when we get 
control of that force the cost of the 
service will continue to be paid from 
Imperial sources, and we will benefit 
on any economies that we may make.” 
Mr. Redmond went on to deal in the 
same spirit with the charge for Irish 
old age pensions. The Irish Parlia- 
ment will have power, on giving twelve 
months’ notice, to take over the pep- 
sions service and to cut down or even 
abolish future Irish pensions, but the 
exchequer of the United Kingdom will 
still remain responsible for a payment 
which already reaches £2,605,500 a 
year, and may grow to a still higher 
figure. 

Side by side with this list of “re- 
served” services is another list of “trans- 
ferred” services, and for these latter 
the Imperial exchequer is to provide a 
lump sum, leaving the distribution of 
that sum to the Irish Government. It 
is impossible to discover any principle 
upon which the two lists have been 
made up. Indeed in some cases one 
service appears under both heads; 
thus, part of the cost of the establish- 
ment of the Lord-Lieutenant is in one 
list and part in another. The land- 
purchase branch of the Land Commis- 
sion is reserved, the rent-fixing branch 
is transferred; the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary are reserved, but the Royal 
Courts of Justice are transferred; Na- 
tional Insurance is reserved, but the 
Congested Districts Board is trans- 
ferred. The post office savings bank is 
entirely reserved, but the postal and 
telegraph services are partly trans- 
ferred. 

This last fact, as Sir J. C. Lamb has 
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pointed out in a series of striking let- 
ters to “The Times,” is alone sufficient 
to condemn the present Bill as a meas- 
ure of practical statesmanship. The 
very first step taken by any group of 
separate States forming a confedera- 
tion is to combine their postal admin- 
istrations. This principle has not yet 
been completely carried out in Ger- 
many, for Bavaria and Wiirtemberg 
still retain their separate organizations, 
though under the close control of the 
Imperial Postmaster-General. In Can- 
ada, Australia, and South Africa the 
fusion is complete. Yet for some un- 
proclaimed reason it is proposed to set 
up a separate post office in Ireland. 
From a postal and telegraph point of 
view Ireland will become a foreign 
country. Not only will the inconven- 
ience to business people be serious, 
but the administrative confusion will 
be almost intolerable. Except upon the 
assumption that Mr. Redmond wanted 
to control the post office patronage in 
Ireland for electioneering purposes, it 
is impossible to explain this astound- 
ing proposal. 

Let us now see how the whole cost 
of Home Rule works out. The sum for 
which the Imperial exchequer is pri- 
marily responsible is £5,383,000 for the 
reserved services. This sum will cer- 
tainly grow, probably to more than 
£6,000,000 a year. Next, the Imperial 
‘Exchequer will have to provide a lump 
sum representing the cost of the trans- 
ferred services at the date of the pass- 
ing of the Home Rule Bill, minus the 
revenue obtained from the Irish Post 
‘Office and from Irish fee stamps. The 
net sum on the basis of the figures of 
1912-13 is £5,353,000. This second sum 
is to remain fixed for all time and is 
to be transferred in a block from the 
Imperial exchequer to the Irish ex- 
chequer. To it is to be added a sum 
of £500,000, gradually to be reduced 
to £200,000, to serve as a working bal- 
ance for the new Irish Government. 
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The aggregate total is £11,236,000. To 
meet this liability the Imperial ex- 
ehequer will have all the revenue it 
can succeed in collecting from Ireland 
out of the taxes imposed by the Im- 
perial Parliament. In 1912-13 these 
taxes yielded (excluding post office 
and fee stamps) £9,248,000. There is 
consequently a deficit of £1,993,000 to 
be made good for the benefit of Ire- 
land out of taxation raised in Great 
Britain. In addition, there is the sum 
due from Ireland as a contribution to 
Imperial expenditure. This sum was 
estimated above on a very generous 
calculation at £3,473,000. Adding the 
two together, we get £5,466,000 as the 
very least sum which British tax- 
payers will have to provide every year 
as a free dole to a country whose poli- 
ticians proclaim their hostility to 
everything British. An Irish Parlia- 
ment is to be set up to legislate for the 
“peace, order, and good government of 
Ireland,” and Great Britain is to pay 
for it. 

In defence of this arrangement for 
permanently bleeding Great Britain in 
order to subsidize an ostentatiously 
hostile Ireland, it is argued that under 
present conditions the administration 
of Ireland costs more than the Irish 
taxes bring in, and that the Home 
Rule Bill would “cut the loss.” This 
argument rests upon exactly the same 
fallacy as that underlying the contra- 
dictory proposition that Ireland is over- 
taxed. As long as Ireland remains part 
of the United Kingdom all expenditure 
in Ireland ought to be treated as part 
of the common expenditure of the king- 
dom. Nobody ever thinks of asking 
whether the cost of administration in 
Cornwall exceeds the revenue from 
Cornwall; nor whether the East End 
of London pays its way and makes an 
adequate contribution to Imperial 
services. The only sound princip!e of 
public expenditure in any united king- 
dom is to spend money where it can 
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most advantageously be spent in view 
of both present needs and future re- 
sults. 

But, even if we accept the English 
Home Ruler’s point of view that Ire- 
land involves a present loss which 
ought to be “cut,” we are still no 
nearer to a defence of the financial 
provisions of the Bill; for the loss is 
not cut. To begin with, the present 
loss is increased at one blow by a 
sum of £500,000 a year, gradually to be 
reduced, but never to fall below 
£200,000. Next, the authors of the 
Bill, with a strangely perverted in- 
genuity, provide that as long as the 
Imperial responsibility for the reserved 
services continues, local Irish adminis- 
trators sha]] have no motive for help- 
ing to diminish the cost of these 
services, but shall on the contrary have 
a motive for adding to it so as to in- 
crease the immediate flow of English 
gold to Ireland, and also to increase 
the permanent tribute from England 
when, if ever, these services are trans- 
ferred. There is no cutting the loss 
here, but every prospect that it will 
grow greater. 

On one head increase is certain. Oné 
of the most mischievous features of 
the Bill is the proposal to permit 
the Irish Parliament to alter customs 
duties within certain specified limits. 
This provision flouts the experience of 
every federal system in the world. In 
the United States, in Germany, in Can- 
ada, in Australia, and South Africa, 
there is a single customs service for 
the whole aggregation of States. The 
advantages are enormous, and hitherto 
every English free trader has pointed 
with triumph to the fact that these 
spacious countries, most of them pro- 
tectionist in spirit, have the wisdom 
to maintain complete free trade within 
their own boundaries. The free trade 
which has existed between Ireland and 
Great Britain for nearly a hundred 
years is now to be swept away by a 
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ministry composed exclusively of pro- 
fessed free traders. It is true that, 
as the result of a quasi-revolt of Lib- 
eral members in the House of Com- 
mons, the Cabinet inserted in the Bill 
provisions which make it difficult for 
an Irish Parliament to set up a pro- 
tective tariff against Great Britain. 
But in countries so closely connected 
as Great Britain and Ireland, even if 
there are no protective tariffs, the es- 
tablishment of separate customs houses 
involves a mischievous interruption to 
trade. It involves also an enormous 
increase in the customs staff. This 
must be paid for, and according to the 
terms of the Bill it is Great Britain 
who will have to pay. 

Finally, Great Britain is liable for 
the payment of 4 fixed tribute to Ire- 
Jand to meet the cost of the transferred 
services, and this sum must be paid, 
however much the revenue from Irish 
taxes may fall off under a hostile 
Home Rule administration. There is 
no cutting the loss here. 

But while the finance of the Bil! is 
monstrously unjust to Great Britain 
it is at the same time by a curious 
paradox intolerably burdensome to 
Ireland. Wherever independent Irish 
opinion has been able to find expres- 
sion it has condemned the financial 
proposals. Home Rule has been rep- 
resented in Ireland as a fairy god- 
mother who was going to bring un- 
limited boons—the draining of flovded 
lowlands, the afforestation of moun- 
tains, the improvement of education, 
and the development of industries. It 
is now discovered that Ireland is to be 
tied down to an income fixed on the 
basis of her present expenditure, that 
no appreciable economies can be made 
on that expenditure, and that she will 
have no effective power of obtaining 
fresh revenue out of new taxes. Eng- 
lish Liberals, who get up on platforms 
and orate about self-government for 
Ireland, either do not know or else con- 
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ceal the fact that under the present 
Bill Ireland has no real power to deal 
with her own taxation. She cannot 
impose any customs duty on any arti- 
cle unless that article is for the time 
being subject to an Imperial cus- 
toms duty, and she cannot reduce any 
Imperial customs duty. This latter 
provision means that even the tea and 
sugar duties which are said to press 
so heavily upon Ireland cannot be re- 
duced by an Irish Parliament. In the 
same spirit of pretending to trust the 
Irish people and carefully refraining 
from so doing, the Bill contains elab- 
orate provisions to limit the power of 
an Irish Parliament to increase any 
tax imposed by Imperial authority, or 
to establish any direct system of pro- 
tection against British industries. This 
giving with one hand and taking away 
with the other is the most irritating 
of all methods of dealing with grown 
men, or even with children. It would 
be infinitely better either to give Ire- 
land full control over her own system 
of taxation, including customs, as a 
colony has, or to say bluntly that the 
customs tariff is a matter for the Im- 
perial Parliament alone. The compli- 
cated provisions of the Bill with re- 
gard to taxation are an insult to Ire- 
land and would be a standing source 
of irritation to both countries. 

The same self-contradictory spirit 
runs through the Bill. Like a drunken 
man who lurches first to one side of 
the pavement and then to the other, 
the Bill Jeans first to the side of com- 
plete self-government for the Irish 
people and then to the side of strict 
subordination to a British parliament. 
Such a Bill settles nothing; instead it 
creates a hundred or more new 
grounds for quarrel between the two 
countries. It carries out not one of 
the objects which Liberals and Na- 
tionalists profess to have in view; it 
can only lead to bitter disappointment 
and fresh agitation. 
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But even if the Bill really contained 
the means to accomplish its professed 
objects, there are two conclusive rea- 
sons why it should not become law: 
the first is the opposition of Ulster, 
the second is the lack of authority 
from Great Britain. | 

Until quite recently English Liberals 
were in the habit of contemptuously 
ignoring Ulster’s opposition to Irish 
Home Rule. They argued that because 
the Ulster people were a minority of 
the inhabitants of Ireland, therefore 
they must accept whatever govern- 
ment the rest of the inhabitants of Ire- 
land desired. This proposition would 
be plausible enough if the differences 
between Ulstermen and Nationalists 
were of the same character as the 
political differences which are found 
in every English county or every Eng- 
lish parish. For underlying all the 
political differences of Englishmen is 
a unity of national spirit ever ready to 
assert itself in moments of national 
need. That is not the case in Ireland; 
for in Ireland there are two nations. 
This fact was first brought home to 
the present writer twenty-one years 
ago by an incident that is worth re- 
calling. He was travelling in the 
north of Ireland on the eve of Mr. 
Gladstone’s second Home Rule Bill, 
and one day ran across an American 
tourist and went for a walk with him. 
With the cocksureness of ignorance 
the American was prepared to settle 
the Irish question out of hand. “It is 
quite simple,” he said. “You have 
merely to make Ireland a State in your 
Union, just as Massachusetts is a 
State in our Union.” The reply, that 
this was not what the Nationalists 
were asking for, only produced the 
suggestion that possibly Americans 
could judge the question better from 
a distance than Englishmen could from 
close at hand. Just then we came 
upon a peasant ploughing, and the 
American, delighted to have found a 
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real son of the soil, rushed up to him 
and repeated with various explanatory 
elaborations the prescription that was 
to solve the Irish problem. The Irish 
ploughman listened with keen and 
courteous attention, leaning upon his 
plovgb. Presently he drew himself up, 
and in a tone of passionate defiance re- 
plied: “Well, sorr, I am not sure that 
1 rightly understand what ye be 
maning; but I can tell ye this, that 
yell not find a drop of Irish blood 
within ten miles of this place, and I 
thank God for it.” The American si- 
lently walked on and made no further 
suggestion for solving the Irish prob- 
lem. 

With such bed-rock passions as these 
it is useless to reason. They are 
there, and must be taken into account 
in apy scheme for the good govern- 
ment of any country. The funda- 
mental vice of the Home Rule Bill is 
its attempt to ignore the anti-Nation- 
alist passion of Ulster. The Ulster- 
men deny that they are the same peo- 
ple as the Nationalist Irish, and they 
refuse to submit to Nationalist rule. 
If they were Poles objecting to the 
rule of Russia, or Hungarians to the 
rule of Austria, or Greeks to the rule 
of Turkey, every English Liberal would 
feel it his duty to support “a people 
rightly struggling to be free.” But be- 
cause Ulstermen live in the same 
island as the Nationalist Irish, the in- 
sularity of the English mind hinders 
the average Englishman from under- 
standing that there are two Irish na- 
tions. Now that this fact is made 
patent by the declared determination 
of Ulster to fight rather than sub- 
mit to Nationalist rule, the English 
Liberal grows uncomfortable. He sees 
that he cannot with any consistency 
support Home Rule for one Irish na- 
tion and deny it to another, and yet 
to admit the claim of Ulster means 
to incur the wrath of Mr. Redmond. 
To escape from this dilemma 
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he tries to persuade .himself that 
things are not what they are, and 
that the Ulster opposition to. Home 
Rule is an_ artificial! movement 
worked up by Sir Edward Carson. 
But the hard facts remain. The peo- 
ple of Ulster who are opposed to 
Home Rule represent the strongest 
and most progressive elements in the 
life of Ireiand. They know their own 
minds, and they count the cost of their 
actions. They have sworn together to 
resist Home Rule, and they have 
wisely taken precautions to make their 
resistance effective by organizing 
armed force and a provisional govern- 
ment. 

This may be very embarrassing to 
English Liberals, but it is exactly what 
aimost every Englishman would do in 
similar circumstances and, judged by 
the standard of ethics which the whole 
world has always accepted, would 
rightly do. In all ages it has been held 
to be an honorable thing for men fo 
resist a forcible transfer to another 
allegiance, and to fight in defence of 
their own fatherland. That is the posi- 
tion of Ulster; and if any Englishman 
is so dull-witted that he still cannot 
understand what Ulster feels, he has 
ouly to ask himself how he would feel 
if a British Parliament proposed to 
transfer the bit of England where his 
home lies to the rule of men who pro- 
claimed their hostility to his country 
and repudiated his flag. If he had the 
instincts of a man he would fight to 
the death, and all mankind would ap- 
plaud his action. Little account need 
therefore be taken of the unctuous 
solemnity with which certain Liberals 
now condemn in advance the crime of 
disobedience to an Act of Parliament 
which is not yet passed; the real crime 
consists in attempting to transfer to 
avowedly alien rule men of our own 
race, who only ask to remain indis- 
solubly linked with us as_ fellow 
members of one nation. 
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The second reason against the pass- 
ing of the present Bill is that it has 
hever been sanctioned by the electors 
of the United Kingdom. It is true that 
in a vague way some of the electors 
were given to understand at the last 
general election that the passing of a 
Home Ruie Bill would be one of the 
consequences of the passing of the 
Parliament Act; but it is impossible 
to argue that the question of Home 
Rule was brought primarily before 
the minds of the electorate. The 
Prime Minister himself omitted to 
mention the subject in his election ad- 
dress, and at least half of the Liberal 
Party made the same omission. But 
even supposing that Home Rule as a 
subject had been put forward and 
pressed as the main issue at the last 
election, it would still remain true 
that the present Home Rule Bill has 
not been sanctioned by the electorate. 
That Bill was not drafted until more 
than twelve months after the election 
and until it was published no one knew 
its contents. 

Do Liberals contend that they are 
entitled to force into law by a party 
vote any kind of measure which they 
choose to describe as a Home Rule 
Bill for Ireland? On the last occasion 
when Home Rule was seriously before 
the country, namely in 1893, Mr. As- 
quith said in his speech on the second 
reading of the Home Rule Bill of that 
year that there were two principles 
which he regarded as “essential’’: 
“First, that Ireland should pay a fair 
contribution to the Imperial ex- 
chequer; and next, that Ireland should 
be left with adequate resources for the 
proper management of her own af- 
fairs.” Neither of these. principles 
finds a place in the present Bill. It is 
therefore impossible for Mr. Asquith 
to coptend that he has a mandate for 
passing a Bill which does not do what 
he declared to be essential to a solu- 
tion of the problem. To force such a 
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Bill as this into law without a special 
consultation of the electors shows a 
cynical disregard for that very princi- 
ple of self-government which the Bill 
professes to embody. In none of our 
own self-governing dominions, nor in 
the United States, nor in any of the 
principal countries of Europe, could 
such an enormous change be made in 
the constitution of the country merely 
on the authority of a House of Com- 
mons elected largely on another issue 
by electors who were kept in complete 
ignorance of the particular scheme of 
Home Rule contemplated. 

Each of these two reasons—the lack 
of authority from the country and the 
strength of the opposition from Ulster 
—ought by itself to suffice tv make 
the passing of the present Bill impos- 
sible, even if the measure were other- 
wise satisfactory. But our politicians 
have involved themselves in a tangle 
from which escape is difficrit without 
disaster to the country. In spite of 


verbal denials there is grave reason to 


suspect that Mr. Asquith has given a 
definite pledge that he will force the 
Home Rule Bill into law under the op- 
eration of the Parliament Act. To 
meet this situation some persons have 
proposed to invoke the prerogative of 
the Sovereign. They urge that the 
King should on his own responsibility 
either veto the Home Rule Bill or dis- 
solve Parliament. They apparently 
forget that either course would involve 
the dismissal by the King of a minis- 
try which commands a large majority 
in the House of Commons. That is im- 
possible. Whatever the motive behind 
such action, its immediate effect would 
be injurious to the Liberal Party, and 
therefore the great majority of Lib- 
erals would argue that the King had 
become a Tory partisan. The ultimate 
injury to the country as a whole 
would be incalculable. The immense 
advantage of the King’s position is 
that he is outside party politics and 
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can therefore bring his influence te 
bear upon both parties for the benefit 
of the nation. The moment he takes 
sides this power disappears. By one 
party he would be regarded as a tool, 
by the other as an enemy. Unionists 
have had sufficient experience, in the 
case of the House of Lords, of the 
folly of straining the power of the 
constitution for their own advantage. 
They treated the House of Lords as 
their tool, and it broke in their hands. 
They will not repeat that experiment. 

Of very different character is Lord 
Loreburn’s suggestion that there should 
be a conference between the leaders 
of the two parties with the object of 
arriving at a compromise. The mo- 
ment for a conference has perhaps not 
yet arrived, but the fact that such a 
proposal should come from such a 
quarter is most significant. Lord Lore 
burn was an influential member of the 
Cabinet during the whole period that 
the present Home Rule Bill was being 
drafted, and during the greater part 
of the 'time occupied in its first passage 
through the House of Commons. He 
is therefore as much responsible for 
the Bill as any of his Colleagues. He 
now comes forward and says in effect 
that the Bill will not ‘work and that 
the subject must be tackled de novo by 
a non-party conference. If these are 
the views of Lord Loreburn, what 
about the other members of the Cabi- 
net? How many of the others who are 
still keeping silence, as Lord Loreburn 
kept silence for two years, may not be 
in their hearts convinced that the Bill 
will not work and ought to be aban- 
doned? Such is the cursed tyranny of 
our party system that men who by na- 
ture are straightforward and honor- 
able are compelled to profess approval 
of measures which they hate and to 
persist in a course which they know to 
be injurious to their country. But no 
escape from this tyranny is possible 
without the co-operation of members 
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of both political parties, and so far— 
whatever their private anxieties may 
be—there is no public sign that the 
Unionist leaders have any higher am- 
bition than to go on playing the party 
game. 

One vbvious course they might take. 
They might declare that in view of 
the seriousness of the present situa- 
tion in Ireland they are willing to 
maintain a Truce of God on all other 
political issues while the country is 
being consulted by means of a refer- 
endum on the Home Rule Bill. A 
referendum is infinitely better than a 
general election, for by the nature of 
the case a general election settles 
nothing unmistakably except which 
set of politicians is to have command 
of the machinery of State and enjoy- 
ment of the profits of office. No doubt 
a referendum, like every other human 
contrivance, has its defects, but at 
least it permits a single issue to be 
clearly stated to the sovereign people. 


In the present case there are two ob- 


stacles to a referendum. First, Mr. 
Asquith’s pledge to Mr. Redmond, and, 
secondly, the apparent refusal of 
Ulster to be bound by any decision by 
whomever pronounced. So far as the 
first point is concerned, Mr. Asquith 
must be left to take care of himself. 
If the Prime Minister of England is 
so careless of the responsibilities of 
his great office as to pledge himself to 
a particular course, regardless of the 
national dangers that may be involved, 
he must get out of his personal diffi- 
culty as best he can. If it be true 
that he has made no pledge, then this 
difficulty disappears. 

The position of Ulster is more seri- 
ous. The strength of Ulster’s opposi- 
tion to the Home Rule Bill depends 
upon the vature of that measure, not 
upon the fact that it has no popular 
authority behind it, and a popular ver- 
dict in favor of the Bill would not re- 
move Ulster’s objection. But it would 
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considerably modify Ulster’s policy. 
To fight against the decree of a mere 
party majority in the House of Com- 
mons is a very different thing from 
fighting against the definite judgment 
of the country. Moreover, the appeal 
to the people by means of a referen- 
dum gives Ulster an _ alternative 
method of defending herself. Hither- 
to the Home Rule Bill has scarcely 
been discussed on its merits. Proba- 
bly not half the members of the House 
of Commons have even read it, and 
certainly in the constituencies not one 
man in a hundred understands its pro- 
visions. If the Bill goes to a referen- 
dum the people of Ulster and other 
Irish Unionists will have an oppor- 
tunity of stating their case to the Brit- 
ish electorate, and when that case has 
been fully stated it is hard to believe 
that the Bill will be endorsed. 

The rejection, however, of the pres- 
ent Bill would not by any means in- 
volve a refusal to consider other 
schemes for improving the government 
of Ireland. No one with any cognizance 
of the facts can fail to recognize that 
the government of Ireland, as of other 
parts of the United Kingdom, might 
be very greatly improved. Whether 
the primary need is decentralization is 
another matter. No amount of decen- 
tralization will effect any real improve- 
ment as long as we retain the vicious 
system of making the character of our 
legislation depend upon the personal 
ambitions and pecuniary interests of 
rival sets of politicians. As long as 
two parties are engaged in a perpetual 
warfare for the prizes of office it is 
ridiculous to suppose that our legisla- 
tive machinery can work well, whether 
it is centralized or decentralized. 
Therefore, whatever else is done in 
Ireland, we ought to avoid the mistake 
of reproducing there the system of gov- 
ernment which has grown up here. 

The form which the internal govern- 
ment of Ireland should take is a mat- 
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ter which should be first thrashed 
out by the inhabitants of Ireland 
themselves. In his valuable book on 
“The Making of the Australian Com- 
monwealth” Mr. Bernhard Wise has 
shown how the difficulties in the way 
of federation were gradually overcome, 
not by forcing the views of one party 
into law regardless of opposition, but 
by open conferences and by inviting 
the people themselves to express their 
wishes by means of the referendum. 
On these lines of conciliation Irishmen 
and Ulstermen are quite capable of 
formulating a scheme for the better 
government of the island they in- 
habit. When they have arrived at an 
agreement, their scheme—since it must 
affect British interests—would be sub- 
mitted for approval to Great Britain. 

But before any steps can be taken 
in this direction it is necessary to 
clear the present Bill out of the way. 
That Bill is bad in almost every de- 
tail—so inconceivably bad that it is 
difficult to believe that any man who 
has studied it can honestly wish it to 
become law. Moreover, the Bill, while 
failing to give Irish Nationalists what 
they have persistently asked for, na- 
tional self-government, goes suffi- 
ciently far in that direction to make 
its acceptance by Ulstermen and other 
Irish Unionists impossible. Doubtless 
it will be a bitter disappointment to 
many Nationalists—though certainly 
not to all—to have to abandon this 
Bill, for it has been accepted by them 
as bringing nearer the attainment of 
their ideal, complete national inde- 
pendence. 

With this necessary disappointment 
Englishmen who really love liberty can 
sincerely sympathize. For the Irish 
ideal, though essentially anti-English, 
is not one that Englishmen need neces- 
sarily condemn. There is no moral 
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England, and if it were possible to 
create a true Irish nation, those Eng- 
lishmen who most love their own 
country would be the first to say “Go 
ahead.” But it is not possible. 
Geography forbids it; racial differ- 
ences forbid it. Indeed the impossi- 
bility of accepting the Nationalist 
ideal is proved by the Home Rule Bill 
itself. For the Bill, while pretending 
to gratify the Irish demand for na- 
tional self-government, binds the pro- 
posed new Government of Ireland with 
fetters which no nation and no self- 
governing colony would tolerate. 
Purther, the Bill, with the full ap- 
proval of the Irish Nationalists them- 
selves, makes Ireland financially de- 
pendent upon Great Britain. Yet the 
conception of a nation essentially im- 
plies self-support and self-defence. No 
man with any true sense of national 
pride would even for a moment per- 
mit his nation to be dependent for its 
external defence and its internal ad 
ministration upon the charity of an- 
other nation. Possibly some Irish Na- 
tionalists may regret the humiliation 
of such a surrender of the pride of 
nationhood, but they accept it because 
they know in their hearts that if they 
were to suggest that Ireland should 
pay for her ships and soldiers, her own 
pensions and her own land purchase, 
there is not a constituency in Ireland 
that would return a Nationalist mem- 
ber. On the other hand, the people of 
Ulster are not only willing to pay for 
their ideal; they are willing to die for 
it. 

Not on grounds of prejudice, there- 
fore, but on grounds of equity, Great 
Britain is entitled to decide in favor 
of the Ulster ideal of a United King- 
dom and against the Nationalist ideal 
of an Irish nation. Once that decision 
has been pronounced, the way will be 
clear for the work of construction. 

Harold Coe. 








The subjec: of humor is a very seri- 
ous one. It is a subject, too, which, 
while it does not defy analysis, most 
certainly defies definition. One has 
only to read those offered to us by 
wits and wise men, as well as by those 
not so endowed, to discover how unsat- 
isfying most of them are. Nor is the 
dictionary of much use to us when we 
begin to try to discover what Humor 
really is. We may and do know a 
large number of words and phrases 
to express it, but having read the list 
—wit, drollery, pleasantry, farce, buf- 
foonery, smartness, quip, crank, jest, 
fun, jocularity, and half a column 
more of the same sort—we are not a 
whit nearer the discovery of the true 
meaning and inwardness of Humor. 

Perhaps the chief difficulty lies in 
the fact that most of us regard Humor 
as a subjective thing. Asked suddenly, 
and compelled to answer without fore- 
thought, what Humor is, the average 
man or woman would be inclined to 
say “It is that which makes me laugh.” 
And disappointing as this answer may 
at first sight seem to be, it is yet not 
without some value, for if Love can 
best be defined as “the feeling I have 
for my sweetheart,” Humor is for me 
the thing which makes me laugh. 

All subjective realities are, in the 
nature of things, impossible of detach- 
ment from the individual. Humor 
must be regarded from a wider point 
ef view than individual caprice if we 
are to find out why the joke which 
has made me laugh has left you with- 
out a smile, and if we are to prove 
that in spite of its many manifested 
varieties there exists behind them all 
a logic in Humor. 

It is hardly possible to write on this 
matter at the present time without re- 
ferring to a work on the subject of 
Leughter. Henri Bergson has given us, 
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in one of the most severely analytical 
books he has yet written, his impres- 
sions of what causes laughter and 
what are its functions. But the con- 
clusion of his argument leaves us a lit- 
tle cold. 

Laughter [he says] must be regarded 

as first and foremost a means of cor- 
rection. If you take the series of 
comic varieties and isolate the pre- 
dominant type at long intervals you 
will find they borrow their comic 
quality from their resemblance to 
types which are an impertinence to 
Society. To these impertinences So- 
ciety retorts by laughter. So evi- 
dently there is nothing very benevo- 
lent in laughter; it seems rather in- 
clined to return evil for evil. 
He goes on to admit that there is a 
certain movement of relaxation in it, 
but he reminds us throughout the book 
that in the detached view alone it is 
possible to obtain a sense of Humor, 
and that to feel for a person ‘is to lose 
the sense of the comic. To quote from 
one of his own sentences: “We must 
put our affections out of court and im- 
pose silence upon our pity before we 
laugh.” 

Even if the relaxation which we 
may get from laughter be admitted, 
there is a sad conclusion in the fol- 
lowing words: 


The sympathy that is capable of en- 
tering into the impression of the comic 
is a very fleeting one. It is like some 
father who forgets himself to join in 
some prank his child has played, only 
to check himself at once in order to 
correct it. Laughter is, above all, a 
corrective. Being intended to humili- 
ate, it must make a painful impression 
on the person against whom it is di- 
rected. By laughter Society avenges 
itself for the liberties taken with it. 
It would fail in its object if it bore 
the stamp of sympathy or kindness. 
It is simply the result of a mechanism 
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set up in us by Nature. By our long 
acquaintance with social life it pun- 
ishes certain forms of excess, striking 
down some who are innocent, and 
sparing some who are guilty. Laughter 
cannot be absolutely just, nor should 
it be kindhearted either. Its function 
is to intimidate by humiliating. It in- 
dicates a kind of revolt on the surface 
of social life, and is like froth with a 
saline basis. Like froth it sparkles, 
but the philosopher who gathers a 
handful to taste it may find that the 
handful is scanty and the after-taste 
bitter. 


An attempt to analyze laughter on 
these lines is a little discouraging to 
enjoyment, but we must remember 
that M. Bergson’s standpoint seems to 
be that laughter is solely provoked hy 
the comic. Humor he dismisses in one 
brief sentence: “The humorist is a 
moralist disguised as a scientist.” And 
here, it seems, he joins company with 
a number of other great thinkers, 
whose attempts to trace laughter to 
its cause have sometimes seemed as 
disappointing as his own. Herbert 
Spencer says that “it is an indication 
of an effort which suddenly encoun- 
ters a void.” Kant urges that “laugh- 
ter is the result of an expectation 
which of a sudden ends in nothing.” 
Sidney Smith finds in it particularly 
“the sense of incongruity.” Another 
traces it to a lack of proportion, 
while our brilliant present-day philoso- 
pher defines the cause of laughter as 
“that rigid mechanism which we de- 
tect in the mind, character, or body 
of a living human being, and a pecu- 
liar inelasticity and automatism which 
it displays.” 

It would be interesting to try the 
experiment of compiling a humorous 
play or humorous stories on these 
purely scientific lines, and finding out 
by experience how much laughter they 
did actually provoke. 

But before we attempt to say what 
Humor is, it will probably be neces- 
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sary to explain what it is not. It is 
not always comic, nor is it to be con- 
fused with the simply witty. Wit un- 
doubtedly is not dependent on situa- 
tion, while the comic is conditioned 
by it. Humor lies somewhere be- 
tween the two, and is made up of 
both. Wit may be independent of 
comedy, and comedy of wit, but Hu- 
mor is a blending of the two and a 
finer product than either. 

Considered historically, it would be 
much easier to write of wit than of 
comedy, because wit, being indepen- 
dent of situation, can be conserved for 
us in words and handed on to us in 
this most convenient form, while the 
sense of the comic is most keenly un- 
derstood and enjoyed by the eye-wit- 
ness. Of wit we have hundreds of 
examples which have become classi- 
fied under different heads. There is 
the familiar form of the riddle, which 
has been handed down through many 
generations; it is frequently witty but 
seldom mirth-provoking, and it prob- 
ably relies for its success on some 
quick perception in following some 
slight clue to a cleverly concealed mys- 
tery. There is the rebus, still extant 
in many of our old cathedrals and 
churches, pointing to a time when a 
curious vein of wit seemed to pervade 
even the religious life. It undoubtedly 
showed itself in some of the curiously 
carved heads and gargoyles of eccle- 
siastical buildings, and, more particu- 
larly, it is displayed in such punning 
legends as that, for instance, which 
may be seen in Exeter Cathedral, 
where Bishop Oldham’s name is 
given in the form of an owl with 
“dom” tacked on to it. Canon Islip’s 
tomb shows another example of the 
rebus, and most of us will be able to 
recall various punning inscriptions 
which we have seen on ancient grave- 
stones. It is difficult to trace what 
can have been the attitude of mind 
towards death and the departed which 
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some old epitaphs show. Many of 
them, of course, are not authentic, but 
a sufficient number exist at the pres 
ent day to warrant the question 
whether the matter of death and the 
loss of friends can have been regarded 
in those days from the same stand- 
point as our own. In St. Leonard's, 
Shoreditch, there is a tomb upon which 
the inscription “Dr. Gardiner’s last 
and best bedroom” can still be traced; 
while in Roxburgh a brief epitaph 
runs: 
Here lies Robert Cairns, he’d three 
wives and forty bairns. 
In Cranbrook churchyard we have 
seen the following: 
Now I am dead and laid in grave and 
all my bones are rotten, 
When this you see remember me, or 
else I’ll be forgotten. 
It would be difficult, I imagine, to find 
at the present day a person so callous 
over a recent grief as to concern him- 
self with finding a laughter-provoking 
inscription for the grave of the re- 
cently deceased. Religious acrostics 
were once popular even amongst seri- 
ous-minded people, and one of these 
undoubtedly survives in the 119th 
Psalm. 

Undoubtedly there is a fashion in 
Humor, and although this fashion may 
recur again and again until the exam- 
ples of it can at last be pronounced 
classic and worthy of endurance, the 
pleasantry of one generation may be 
not only tedious but positively of- 
fensive to another. Everyone has his 
own particular theory to account for 
the real enjoyment which was ex- 
tracted by our ancestors from coarse 
jest and boisterous pantomime. In 
England the evolution of wit is 
marked by some strange contrasts, 
but it would take too long to follow 
it through the reign of Elizabeth, 
whose court, as has been said, was 
“plain-spoken though never beastly,” 
and so on through the reigns of the 
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two Charleses, when the lightness of 
French wit almost excused its daring 
impropriety, down to the Puritans, 
who produced by their very serious- 
mindedness and chilly inhumanity a 
sort of defiant jest in the mouths of 
the rest of the world. It became the 
fashion to call a spade a spade, simply 
because a spade was, as it were, al- 
ways decorously draped and if possi- 
ble ignored. 

Perhaps the least creditable part of 
our history is recorded in the reigns 
of the Hanoverians, who stamped Hu- 
mor with a coarseness of their own, 
and it belongs more particularly, and 
in its most acutely unpleasant aspect, to 
the reign of the man who hated poetry 
and liked fat women. The fashion of 
it only died out with the dawn of the 
Victorian era, and this—although we 
should like to ascribe the change to 
the accession of the young girl who at 
the age of seventeen took the reins 
of government into her own delicate 
hands—may, after all, have been only 
a matter of coincidence. The French 
Revolution, with its tragic message 
to the world, put an end to a good 
deal of so-called fun, much of which 
was directed against religion, and 
still survives in such expressions as 
“Hocus-pocus” (“Hoc est corpus”), a 
blasphemous jest dating from this 
time. More still of these jokes were 
directed against the man who was 
down—the man in the pillory or the 
sheepstealer going to be hanged. The 
greatest number of all were levelled at 
women; their weakness and their 
sensitiveness, their age, and even their 
sufferings were made the matter for 
the rudest and most odious jests. 

It was doubtless in those days that 
the saying became current that women 
had no sense of Humor. It might, per- 
haps, be to their credit that they had 
none. There was nothing particularly 
appealing to a happy sense of laughter 
or of amusement in it, and it is par- 
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donable to express a wonder why it 
was that men enjoyed it for so long. 
For ourselves, it has always seemed 
that the transition in these matters, as 
well as in many other matters of evo- 
lution, is often less gradual than is 
supposed. Progress takes a big jump 
sometimes, and a wakening often 
comes with a blow. The boisterous 
fun of the world doubtless declined 
during the period of the French Revo- 
lution, and women ceased to be a jest 
when men were dying in their defence 
during the horrors of the Indian 
Mutiny. 

Wit im its more callous form is 
hardly capable of survival side by 
side with nerve development. It is 
difficult to imagine many cases of vol- 
untary martyrdom at the stake in the 
twentieth century, and it is almost 
equally difficult to conceive of pain and 
suffering provoking the laughter of 
any large number of civilized men. 

In the seventeenth century the cen- 
tral idea of most of the jest books 
of that period is the figure of some 
wretch in the stocks, or some criminal 
on the gibbet. The following will serve 
as an example of an “amusing” story 
of this date: 

A woman is allowed to see her hus- 
band on the morning on which he is 
going to be hanged. He asks her if 
she has remembered to bring him the 
posset of which he is so fond. The 
woman admits that she has forgotten 
it, but adds, with what is called arch 
wit, “Never mind, my dear, next time 
you are hanged I will be sure to re- 
member it.” 

This, of course, is a very mild form of 
the pleasantry of the day. 

A good deal of evidence points to 
the fact that the primitive man’s idea 
of comedy was originally closely con- 
nected with torture. The suggestion 
is a horrible one, and it finds its best 
excuse in the theory of M. Bergson, 
that comedy is largely associated with 
the machine-like movements of a liv- 
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ing being. It certainly was so in 
those days, and a fat priest, for in- 
stance, prodded with red-hot irons, or 
a criminal dancing with pain, invari- 
ably provoked the mirth of the crowd. 
Later on, this conception of comedy 
became less rude, and developed into 
the merely pantomimic. Most of us 
can remember having seen men of a 
bygone generation, our uncles or our 
fathers, laughing immoderately, as we 
now think, over the jokes of Charles 
Lever. It may have once occurred to 
us that some day a similar enjoyment 
would be ours. We venture to think 
that in most cases the experiment has 
proved a failure. We find Mrs. Dodd 
tedious, and the lady with the stay- 
laces somewhat unrefined. Charles 
Lever seems always to depend for his 
Humor on some such situation as the 
following, chosen haphazard from 
many of the same sort: 

Mrs. Dalrymple fell with a sigh on 

the floor, Fanny threw herself scream- 
ing on the sofa, Matilda went off inte 
strong hysterics on the hearth-rug, 
while the Major with a terrible oath 
rushed for his pistol, declaring he 
was going to shoot someone. Fanny's 
sobs, Matilda’s cries, assisted by the 
drumming process of Mrs. Dalrymple’s 
heels on the floor, made a most in- 
fernal concert. 
Charles Lever and other writers of the 
same day seemed to rely on what they 
themselves called a scene of riot and 
confusion, in which the inevitable ac- 
companiment is one or more females in 
strong hysterics. Such situations, with 
their rather horrible pantomimic ef- 
fects, would hardly cauSe any grown 
person to smile nowadays, but because 
their success in amusing a bygone gen- 
eration is an actual fact, it is worth 
while trying to discover why females 
drumming their heels and ladies in 
strong hysterics should ever have been 
considered mirth-provoking. 

Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, Swift, 
Gay, Arbuthnot, frequently appealed 
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for the tribute of laughter upon these 
lines. Fanny Burney, who is too shy, 
she tells us, to face company if it is 
known that she has written a book, is 
yet capable of giving us the following 
passages. 

An elderly French lady—Evelina’s 
grandmother—having said that none of 
her acquaintances were in England, 
the gallant Captain replies: 

Then your best way is to get out 
of it yourself—do you suppose, Madame 
French, that we have not enough of 
other nations to pick our pockets? 
There’s no need for you to put in your 
oar. 


Later, the same elderly lady comes to 
tea and brings a Frenchman of her 
acquaintance with her (a Frenchman 
in those days was generally regarded 
as a mountebank), and is thus ac- 


costed by the Captain: 

Pray, who asked you to bring that 
there spark with you? Understand, 
Sir, you are the first Frenchman I 


have ever let inside my house. 


In the same book there is another 
scene describing a return from Rane- 
lagh. Each person has been unimag- 
inably rude about allowing another a 
seat in his coach, though the night is 
dark and wet, and there is a great dif- 
ficulty in getting home. 

“Hey day,” cries the Captain, enter- 
ing the room, “where’s old Madame 
French?” 

“Is she not with you?’ asks the 
lady’s granddaughter. 

“With me? No, thank God,” 
the gallant one. 

Madame Duval then entered, cov- 
ered with mud, and in so great a rage 
that she could hardly speak. We all 
expressed our concern except the Cap- 
tain, who, as soon as he saw her, 
burst into a loud laugh. 


When the lady and her companion 
creep shivering to the fire his amuse- 
ment increases, and the grandmother 
explains that as they were coming 
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along in the rain the Frenchman had 
tried to lift her across a place ankle- 
deep in mud, and his foot having 
slipped she has ruined her best Lyons 
mantle. 

This recital put the Captain into 
an ecstasy; he went from lady to gen- 
tleman to enjoy alternately the sight 
of their distress. He really shouted 
with pleasure, and held a candle up to 
Madame that he might have a more 
complete view of her disaster, de- 
claring repeatedly that he had never 
been better pleased in his life. 

The rage of Madame Duval was un- 
speakable; she dashed the candle out 
of his hand, stamped upon the floor, 
and at last spat in his face, whereupon 
the Captain shook her violently, as- 
suring her at the same time that had 
she been less old or less ugly she 
should have had it all returned in her 
own face. 

It is not uncommon to find in by- 
gone novels a brother address a sister 
thus: “Lord, Poll, you need not be so 
fond of showing yourself; you are 
ugly enough to frighten .a horse.” 
When an admirer comes to call, his 
treatment of him is thus described: 

The best fun is when my sisters have 
all their dirty things on and their hair 
down their backs, for then I send 
young Brown up and they squeal like 
mad, so I put two cats in the room 
tied together and that sets them 
squalling too. Such an uproar! You 
can’t think what fun it is. 

It must be admitted that there is 
movement in all these scenes, but the 
actual fun of the thing seems to be ob- 
scure. 

M. Bergson undoubtedly again helps 
us here, for, as we have already seen, 
it is comedy to which he exclusively 
attributes the cause of laughter. Where 
automatism and inelasticity are a con- 
tracted habit, laughter is provoked by 
what he calls “a fundamental absent- 
mindedness which is as though the 
soul had allowed itself to be fasci- 
nated and hypnotized by the materi- 
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ality of a simple action.” He seeems 
to trace mirth to this particular cause 
in a thousand different instances— 
from the drawing of the caricaturist 
to the action of a man who runs after 
something which is not there. 

Something mechanical encrusted on 
the living, he affirms, some rigidity or 
other applied to the mobility of life, is 
almost always ridiculous, and the par- 
ent of the comic. 

Wit, of course, is never boisterous. 
It is connected in our minds with 
something essential, neat and pointed, 
and it may be evolved by the most 
serious-minded of men. Parodies, puns, 
inverted phrases, nicknames, and the 
like may give us enjoyment without 
ever causing us to smile, and it is 
just where wit fails to be humor that 
it may be disappointing, and, indeed, 
may even become wearisome. Perhaps 
the most successful form which it as- 
sumes is in transposed or inverted sen- 
tences, or in those where the phrase- 
ology of one set of ideas is made use 
of to express others altogether differ- 
ent. Undoubtedly “funny” matter has 
been evolved, and is being evolved, in 
many books of the present day by 
using, for example, the terminology of 
philosophy to express chiffons, or the 
language of love to express philoso- 
phy. It is most cleverly used some- 
times, but when once the trick of it is 
discovered, it is apt to become tire- 
some. Calverley and J. K. S. alone 
are complete masters of this art, and 
never weary us. 

Juggling with phrases is a tempting 
form of wit, but it is not treating lan- 
guage very reverently, and at best it 
ean only be called an absurdity. Nick- 
Dames are generally spontaneous and 
often witty, especially when they are 
just touched with malice. 

Parody is perhaps the highest form 
of caricature, and what a brush or 
Ppenci] does to the face, parody does 
with language, extenuating the de- 
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fects, keeping the likeness, and giving 
us in a humorous form what before 
was falsely heroic or pompous. Doubt- 
less many of us believe that there are 
some things that should never be paro- 
died, just as we believe that there are 
things that should never be joked 
about. But parody hardly ever takes 
liberties witb what is really great and 
good, and the very wit of it serves to 
make it kindly. 

It is obvious, of course, that wit is 
more lasting than comedy. First of all 
because, as we have seen, it can be so 
easily conserved in words; and sec- 
ondly, because it is not dependent up- 
on situation. Its chief danger lies in 
the fact that in its borrowed form it 
is as much the property of the dull 
man as of his more lively neighbor. 
There are few things more flat and un- 
profitable than the sayings of a wit in 
the mouth of a dullard, while the too- 
often-repeated story is received with 
mental impatience such as even polite- 
ness conceals with difficulty. The man 
who tells a good story must always re- 
member that it is fashion which dom- 
inates wit and should endeavor not to 
be ont of date with it. He must even 
try to get accustomed to find his young 
people yawning over the Pickwick 
Papers, and must accommodate him- 
self, without too much bitterness, to 
the fact that the works of Charles 
Dickens hardly provoke a smile on the 
lips of the rising generation. It should 
also be remembered that in humor, as 
in wit, the success of it is geograph- 
ically determined. What amuses the 
Eastern sage does not amuse the West- 
ern wit. France has one form of Hu- 
mor and Germany has_ another. 
America has specialized in one direc- 
tion, and even when we come nearer 
home, amongst nations of the same 
speech and the same race, governed by 
the same traditions and with some- 
thing of the same outlook on life, we 
find that England, Scotland, and Ire- 
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land have very widely divergent no- 
tions of what constitutes Humor. The 
American finds his favorite form of it 
through the medium of exaggeration. 
Nearly all the best stories that reach 
us from America are at least touched 
by conscious or unconscious enlarge- 
ment. The Yankee enjoys big figures, 
and likes his facts to be what he him- 
self calls “tall.” 

The Scot requires Humor on lines 
more subtle than these, and he relies 
for his effects—if his joke is ever in- 
tended for effect—on a queer sort of 
verity or a defensive ambiguity, which 
is not for a moment to be confused 
with literalness, but which forms a 
barrier behind which he can screen 
himself (if he should be accused of 
having perpetrated a joke) with the re- 
tort that “it is perfectly true.” 

The Irish are, perhaps, the least con- 
scious of all humorists. It would be 
difficult to convince a Dublin jarvey 
that he had made a joke. Indeed, the 


Irishman may or may not be aware 
that it is a sort of glorified untruth- 
fulness that is forming the heart of 


his jest. The fairy is always present 
in the Irishman, and it is more than 
likely that fairies have the queerest 
ideas about what is true and what is 
not. They do not see the surface 
quality of things, and become as per- 
plexed as children do about what is 
true and what is not. There is a very 
thin dividing line between fact and 
fiction in the mind of a child, and it 
seems to be very nearly as thin in the 
mind of an Irishman. 

French humor is quite distinctive, 
and flourishes best in its own climate. 
A translated French joke is a miser- 
able thing. A French raconteur be- 
lieves, no doubt, that he sees life as it 
is, when we perhaps think he sees 
only one side of it. His humor is that 
of the mischievous boy who hides be- 
hind curtains and peeps, who loves to 
hear what is not intended for his ears, 
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and who gets a good many of his jokes 
by making believe that that is im- 
proper which is merely domestic. This 
humor rarely makes for spontaneous 
laughter—it is not unexpected enough 
for that—but it has a certain whimsi- 
cal humanity about it which, while it 
may see life on rather a low plane, 
is quite prepared to love it in spite of 
its failings. 

English humor is perhaps the most 
difficult of all to define. The English- 
man is too self-conscious to be hu- 
morous, and his wit is founded upon 
some very few and well-worn themes. 
We must all be able to recollect in our 
Own minds the good stories which we 
heard murmured over our cradles, and 
which are still received with zest to- 
day. In various times and in various 
places these tales are put into the 
mouths of different persons. At one 
time Sidney Smith was held responsi- 
ble for every joke or piece of wit that 
England could produce. In our own 
day Sir Frank Lockwood had to as- 
sume the parentage of most of them. 

Probably the children of England 
make the most delightful humorists, 
and it is astonishing to observe how 
many of Mr. Punch’s jokes are gath- 
ered round the school-room and the 
nursery. We owe to these little people 
a whole array of quaint and ingenuous 
humor. But even here fashion is para- 
mount, and although we have heard it 
said on an average once a week that 
“Punch is going off, and not what it 
used to be,” we do not enjoy the back 
numbers of this great periodical as 
much as we enjoy its pages of yester- 
day. 

It is very rare indeed to find any 
person willing to admit that he has no 
sense of humor. Like a want of sym- 
pathy, a want of humor seems to be 
reckoned a crime. In order to find 
out why this should be so, we must 
begin by inquiring of ourselves why 
it is we all respect a serious-minded 
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person so much, and why we should 
all detest him so cordially. It may be 
he has, like Bergson’s comedians, be- 
come too automatic, and has got into 
a sort of rigid way of thinking, in 
which consequences loom large. The 
very inconsequence of humor seems 
to him wicked. He sees plainly what 
will happen if he does this or does 
not do that. Humor upsets his calcu- 
lations and discounts his importance, 
while even finding a cause for mirth 
in his dear, dull, long face. Half be- 
wildered, he says of laughter “It is 
mad,” and of mirth “What doeth it?” 

For ourselves we cannot agree with 
those who find that laughter is mad, 
or that it has a bitter taste. We can- 
not accept it merely as a corrective to 
human vanity, and we hold that it is 
something more lovable and more hu- 
man than this. Its humanity is indeed 
its chiefest charm, just as humanity’s 
finest philosophy may be its humor. 
It is the absence of it which makes us 
sometimes feel solitary in the realms 
of Nature. We cannot discover hu- 
mor in trees, or hills, or even in the 
many-twinkling smile of ocean, and a 
certain ache of solitude which most 
of us have experienced among the 
loveliest scenes is probably caused by 
the non-fulfilment of the great human 
need for laughter. 

We venture to say that in its es- 
sence humor is truth. It is truth in a 
novel and dramatic, and therefore in 
an arresting form. It is truth often 
exaggerated, as in caricature: it is 
truth often concealed by a lie, but its 
prevailing element is truth. 

The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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It is interesting semetimes to ob- 
serve how, when an individual or an 
audience apprehend a joke, the first 
ejaculation is “That is too funny,” 
and the second “And how true.” The 
same might be said of wit, but in hu- 
mor we have the delicious sense of be- 
ing amongst the audience. The man 
who excites our mirth must be an un- 
conscious actor, and even where it is 
our very selves against whom we di- 
rect the fun, we must so get out of 
ourselves that we see the jest from the 
outside. It is the dramatic part of it 
which separates it from wit, and gives 
that unexpectedness which is the very 
heart of humor. Like art, it has a di- 
rect vision of reality. 

In many ages, more particularly in 
our own, it seems to show mankind at 
its best. The world is getting old, and 
a good deal of the brightness is going 
out of it. Seriousness has become 
artificial, and literalness (Humor’s 
worst foe), by accepting truisms, 
seems altogether to have missed 


truth. Humor is a hopeful fellow in 


the midst of it all. He is eminently 
social and eminently courageous. All 
he asks for is a little good com- 
pany in which to flourish, When he 
finds us sitting in the dark he remindg 
us that matches are only potential fire 
and require to be struck on a box. 
“Rub lightly,” he says, for he is never 
clumsy-fisted, and the torch thus kin- 
dled may not be a very big one, but 
even a little light may help poor hu- 
manity to a more cheerful frame of 
mind, and especially on gray days. 

8. Macnaughtan. 
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THE STRENGTH OF THE HILLS. 


By HALLIWELL SUTOLIFFE. 


CHAPTER XII. 
The Seiler of Pieces. 

Lile Jack Lister was much with 
Roger while the mill was in the build- 
ing. Every instinct in him resented 
the adventure; but he was loyal to old 
comradeship. If Roger had chosen to 
go stone-breaking on the road he 
would have taken a neighboring pitch 
and put in a little work from time to 
time, just to hearten the man he loved. 

“It’s all very well,” he said, as they 
walked down to Marsh together after 
the ceremony of letting the stream into 
the three dams and listening to the 
mill-wheel’s christening song—“but 
honestly, Roger, what happens now?” 

“I’ve bought twenty fleeces from 
Will o’ Topcliff. We shall begin 
combing next week, Reddiough and I.” 

“You don’t know how to comb.” 

“No, but Reddiough does, and I 
shall watch him at it. That’s how ali 
sport begins, lile Jack—you watch your 
father ride, while you’re a toddling 
chap, and then you imitate him when 
you get your first pony—and the thing 
arrives somehow.” 

“But a horse—it’s not machinery, 
Roger. You can pretend as you like, 
but there’s no sport about this mill 
game you're playing.” 

“Yes,” said the Squire sharply. 
“There’s the long odds against me. I 
don’t know how to ride—but I’m going 
to win the race, soon or late.” 

“Then I’m with you. If you’ve your 
back to the wall—even a mili wall— 
we'll put up a fight between us.” 

Yet they drifted apart in the months 
that followed. Their hearts were set 
on pursuits wide apart. One was 
hunting through the winter, was 
shooting grouse and hares; the other 
was engaged in seeing fleece come ip 
at the mill door, to watch its progress 


through the machinery that combed 
and span and wove it into cloth, until 
it was ready to be marketed at Hali- 
fax. And Roger’s zest in his own 
sport was the keener, because the 
pastime was new and very hard to 
learn. 

Lile Jack found many hours, when 
he came home tired to his bachelor 
house, for regrets that Roger had taken 
the other road. Eut the Squire himself 
crowded his days so thickly with 
learning of machinery, and the magic 
of a fleece that wove itself into good 
cloth for men to wear, that he had no 
leisure for sentiment. When he re- 
turned to Marsh, he ate a civil dinner 
with his mother and Adeline, went up 
to bed betimes, and slept till in his 
dreams he heard the mill-wheel call- 
ing him to early breakfast. 

Meanwhile a deep and friendly in- 
timacy was ripening between Dan 
Reddiough and his master. They had 
learned field sports together, and 
now they were learning how to 
build up again the ruined house of 
Marsh. 

Until he had mastered the dull me- 
chanics of the looms, Roger would not 
hire other men to tend them. Until he 
had combed wool, had spun and woven 
it into cloth—alone, with the two 
hands given him—he would not garri- 
son his mill. His instinct was 
striding back along the centuries, when 
the men of his house had fought with 
dirk and spur; and he knew that the 
best commander is the man who has 
been through all—and the little more 
that matters—which the privates of a 
regiment understand. 

Dan laughed often at the Squire’s 
pertinacity, wondered at the patience 
with which he learned every detail. 
He did not know the long, uphill fight 
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that had built up that patience before 
ever a stone of the mill had been set 
in place. 

The two men grew into a fine, sur- 
prising intimacy. The mill was their 
workshop and their house of free com- 
rmounion. The foreman taught the 
master, and, as the shuttles ran to and 
fro, or they went down together to 
remedy some trouble with the water- 
wheel, or did another of the fifty jobs 
attaching to their work, Reddiough re- 
membered constantly that this man— 
so quiet, so even-tempered and unlike 
the hot-headed driver he had known 
aforetime—had rescued him from beg- 
gary. There was no thought in his 
mind that he was giving of his best, 
to teach the master how to thrive in 
trade; he recalled instead the day 
when he had come up Tim Lane, heavy- 
hearted because Oldroyd had sacked 
him—trecalled the look in Roger’s face, 
the readiness to help a lame dog over 
a stile. 

There was little said between them, 
except about the workaday routine; 
for there are silences that bridge 
deeper gulfs than ever words can 
stride. But little by little these two 
grew aware of a strength in each 
other, a forward purpose, that asked 
for mutual regard. 

“T can teach ye no more, Squire,” 
said Reddiough, as they locked up the 
mill one night in late November. It 
was a wild night, with a wuthering 
note in the wind that heartened them. 

“Good. I’ve been waiting for that, 
Dan. We can get our workmen in 
now.” 

With a precision that surprised Red- 
diough again, Roger named six men 
whom he knew to be out of work— 
one in Hoyle Clough, the others scat- 
tered here and there about the moor- 
side. 

“Good iads, all of ’em,” growled 
Dan. “How did ye come to pick just 
that likely six?’ 


“It’s my business to pick men nowa- 
days.” 

“Oh, I believe ye, Squire. 
changed out o’ mind.” 

“No,” said Roger, with his heedless 
laugh. “I’m just the same, Dan— 
playing another game, that is all.” 

As they parted Roger turned for a 
last word. “We must make no mis- 
takes, Dan. It’s for Marsh House 
we're doing this, remember.” 

“We shall make a few mistakes,” 
said the other drily, “or we shall make 
nowt at all. But I reckon it’s for 
Marsh we're doing it.” 

Roger had touched the feudal chord 
again. Under Reddiough’s practical, 
blunt handling of life, there was the 
old romance. His father had served 
the Holts, and his grandfather; and 
now he, in spite of his breaking away 
from tradition to earn better wages in 
the mills, had returned to the service 
of the house. 

“Gentry are queer cattle,” grumbled 
Dan, as he reached home that 
night. 

“I reckon most folk are,” his wife 
assented cheerily. “Sit thee down, lad. 
There’s a rabbit pie all ready for thee 
i’ th’ oven.” 

“Well, there’s more happenings i’ 
life than rabbit pie. But I’m a bit 
jealous, I own, 0’ young Squire. Th’ 
gentry are allus nimbler, like, at any 
game, once they set their minds on it. 
He'll best me soon at weaving.” 

“Jealous? Thou’st smiling all ower 
thy big face, Dan.” 

“I was thinking o’ Marsh. Me and 
Squire—we’re working to save th’ 
owd place, and there’s summat sighing 
i’ my ear—like as if I war courting 
thee all afresh, Deborah.” 

“Thank thee for nowt, Dan. I 
haven’t much vanity—a mother o’ five 
hasn’t time—but I have my pride. 
I’m bonnier than a mill, my lad.” 

“Thou’st bonnier than aught I’ve 
seen since I war christened—and, be- 
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gow, ye know the way o’ baking a 
rabbit-pie.” 

“Now, Dan, for shame. I haven’t 
no looks left, and ye know it.” 

She was coy and dimpled, he lover- 
like and deft of tongue. And all this 
because across the humdrum order of 
their days had come the trumpet-call 
that Marsh House needed them. It 
was as if a wind from the north had 
swept away the cobwebs of the hard, 
grinding years. 

This was the small beginning of the 
mill.. As the winter went forward 
inte December the six hands brought 
into work the looms learned by many 
little signs and tokens that the Squire 
was master here, in knowledge of the 
work and in the mill to be obeyed; 
and they began to like him for himself 
instead of for the weekly wage he 
paid out. Into the mill the fleeces 
came; and by processes that still 
seemed magical to Roger the finished 
cloth was turned out and _ stored 
away. 

The master had been able to in- 
spire Dan Reddiough with that little 
forward note of romance that makes 
work not a dreariness, but an adven- 
ture. As for himself, there was in- 
terest in the work, keen, hard-headed 
resolution to get the most out of this 
mill of his; but he knew at heart that 
the fairies had gone completely from 
him. He was treading a lonely road, 
without fear and without repining; he 
would make ten thousand pounds, 
soon or late, if it were possible—but 
there were no songs of the “green folk” 
to hearten him, as in the happy days 
of debts, hard-riding, and frank 
laughter. 

In the middle of December—a still 
and tranquil morning, with a big sun 
melting the rime on upland pastures— 
he had been down to Marsh, and was 
returning to the mill when he met 
three riders in the roadway. Cicely, 
her father, and Lile Jack Lister, allt 
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pulled up, and Heaton claimed an 
elder’s privilege of banter. 

“You never look right on foot, some- 
how, Roger. Get out of your greasy 
clothes and on to that cob of yours. 
There's a meet at Sorrowstones 
Coppice.” 

The old days tugged at Roger with 
sudden vehemence. There had been 
meets at Sorrowstones Coppice that 
had given him runs for ever to be re- 
membered—runs that had passed into 
the story of the countryside. They 
looked so keen and ruddy, Heaton and 
Jack Lister; and Cicely bewildered 
him by one swift glance of challenge, 
mockery, invitation. 

“All work and no play,” went on 
Heaton—“you know the saying. It will 
do you good to get away from your 
mill for once.” 

The logic was so easy-going, so per- 
suasive. As a man in the blinding 
heat of the desert longs for water, the 
Squire yearned for one hunting-day 
again. Just one—to see the uplands 
racing past him and to catch a gleam 
ahead of waving sterns. 

Cicely was not on his side at all. 
The woman’s instinct would not be 
denied—to increase her man’s tempta- 
tion, so that he should carry brighter 
armor, if he happened to survive it. 

“Oh, come with us, Roger! We all 
miss you so these days.” 

It was all fought out in a half min- 
ute—the battle on whose issue, per- 
haps, rested the future of Eller Beck 
Mill. “My men are waiting for me,” 
he said, answering her challenge. 

It was Jack Lister who, alone of the 
three, understood the Squire’s mean- 
ing. “You’re right, Roger. I never 
had men waiting for me in that way 
—now and then I wish I had.” 

Roger watched them ride up the hill 
and out of sight. Then he crossed the 
stile and went slowly up by way of 
‘Eller Beck. It seemed that all his 
world had slipped from under his feet. 
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The joy of life—all the song o’ the 
fairies—had gone up the hill with 
Cicely, who was pleased to hunt like a 
tomboy, in spite of French and deport- 
ment learned in Brussels. 

He was a martinet that day. His 
men could do nothing right—even Dan 
Reddiough received a sharp rebuke or 
two—until they began to think that 
the Squire, turned mill-master, was 
as hard asa bit of his machinery. It did 
them good, for it strengthened their 
regard for a man who needed stalwarts 
round him. 

All through that day Roger was 
fighting down the new understanding 
which had come to him since his hap- 
hazard meeting with the fox-hunters. 
He was separating himself more and 
more from his own friends. It was 
mot they who had changed, in their 
view of life or in their liking for him; 
it was he who had chosen the road 
that led away to the bills. A loneli- 
ness was settling on him, a knowledge 
of what Ishmael felt when men knew 
him for an outlaw in their midst. 

The next day he was content to be 
Ishmael; for he went to the mill by 
way of the headstone that leaned over 
Marshcotes kirkyard, and knew why 
he was learning the wool-trade instead 
of riding to hounds. 

Christmas came that year with a 
powdering of snow, as if to make 
fields and house-roofs in keeping with 
the season. The air was crisp, the 
sun’s warmth pleasant; and the Squire, 
as he shut down his mill for a week 
and went home to Marsh, found it 
good to be alive. He would be in 
touch with the old life again for a lit- 
tle while. Almsgiving, from a lean 
purse that pretended to be fat, would 
be the order of the day; and in his 
heart, from ancient habit, there would 
be good will toward all men—especially 
toward Phineas Oldroyd, whom he 
bad conquered in the fight for posses- 
sion of the Mead. 
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As he went down the lane he over- 
took Adeline, and she turned listlessly. 
“Why do you wear so much machinery- 
cil on your clothes, Roger? I hate the 
sight of it.” 

“You hate most things, nowadays, 
child. What’s amiss with you?” 

The rough kindliness of the man she 
loved, the strength of him, opened 
Adeline’s eyes on the sudden. She 
thought of the sheer devilry she had 
woven round Cicely these months past. 
And the arrows she had shot at ran- 
dom returned to her in a fierce, dis- 
maying shower. For the first time 
Roger saw that she had an odd beauty 
of her own; for the rarest kind of 
penitence carries with it the sus- 
picion of a halo. 

“I do not know,” she said, lamely— 
“except that I wish Christmas was 
over and done with. There’s no good 
will among men. It’s all u fairy-tale, 
Roger—a pretty tale tricked up with 
evergreens and a choir singing out of 
tune.” 

She had tired him unbearably of late. 
Whenever he came in from work at 
the mill she met him with some child- 
ish gust of spite against the weather, 
or his friends, or the dull life of the 
uplands—it mattered not what the ex- 
cuse was. He looked at her now, re- 
membered that he had given up the 
old life to pay a debt owing to her. 

“Adeline, you were bonnie when you 
came to Marsh—and now there’s ten 
years added to your face.” 

“As much as that?” she asked, with 
a dismay ludicrous and helpless. 

“Yes, as much as that—a little more, 
perhaps.” 

“Roger, you’re cruel. 
heart at all.” 

“No,” he agreed harshly, “not here. 
It’s locked up in the mill.” 

She glanced at him, with the appeal 
a wounded deer might make; and he 
grew contrite. 

“Oh, I’m hard, Adeline—I’m harden- 
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ing every day—let me have my 
tempers, child.” 

“Why, yes. But why do you take no 
rest nowadays? All the moorside is 
saying that you look ill——” 

“Then gossip lies, as it always does. 
I’m in rude health, as it happens. Gos- 
sip is like the wax image you made 
once—do you remember how I found 
you sticking pins into it——” 

“) remember,” she said slowly. 
was childish of me.” 

“Grow up, Adeline. 
nursery long ago.” 

If he had been less blunt, less 
kindly—as a man is kind to children 
—he might have helped her; but he 
was thinking of the mill these days, 
and of a dead man’s soul, and did not 
understand her need. 

Mrs. Holt, when Adeline came in a 
half-hour later, glanced sharply at the 
girl who had been a persistent irrita- 
tion since her first coming to the 
house. There was trouble and a wild- 
ness in her face. 

“What is it?’ asked the older 
woman, with quick, motherly compas- 
sion. 

Adeline, tired and spent with the fu- 
tility of “evil-wishing,” cried out the 
matter, very glad to find a confessor. 
And Mrs. Holt, shocked for a moment, 
rated and laughed at her alternately 
until the penitent, declining supper, 
went up to bed. 

When she had gone Mrs. Holt paced 
up and down the room—a trick bor- 
rowed from her men-folk—and began 
to talk aloud. The habit was growing 
on her since her husband died; be- 
cause she had lost in him her one con- 
fidant, except silence. 

“The child is Laodicean,” she said 
impaticntly. “These folk who blow 
neither hot nor cold—they do such 
harm in the world. Adeline bends so 
easily—her penitence will be slept off 
by breakfast time.” 

When Christmas was over, 
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Roger none the worse for a quiet time 
of almsgiving and sense of brother- 
hood with all the moorside, the mill- 
wheel in Eller Beck Mead returned to 
work again. At the end of January 
there was a pile of cloth stored in the 
second room which was office and 
warehouse, both in one narrow com- 
pass. So far the game was simple 
enough to the Squire, because he had 
mastered the rules of it, step by 
step. 

“Reddiough,” he said to his fore- 
man one evening, as they locked up 
the mill and set off home together, 
“what do we do with the cloth now 
we've woven it?’ 

“We bide, Squire, and go on weav- 
ing more.” 

“But the mill’s eating money, and 
we've little to spare. When are we 
going to sell the pieces?’ 

“Not just yet, if we can hold out for 
a month or so. Shalloons have gone 
down to naught at all, but now they’re 
rising. Bide, I tell ye, if ye have to 
borrow money to go on with, Just 
bide.” 

They went forward in silence until 
they came to the track that led Reddi- 
ough home. 

“You’re uneasy, like, about riding 
over to Halifax to sell your stuff, 
when the time comes?” said the fore- 
man. 

“I don’t know the way of it, Dan.” 

“Ay, but you do—by heart. Ye’ve 
bought and sold a horse or two i’ your 
time. It’s just the same sharp-and- 
chancy game.” 

Throughout February—the moors 
answering by countless little changes 
of scent and color, to the bidding of 
the spring ahead—the price of shal- 
loons went up, slowly and surely. 
Dan Reddiough, with his instinct for 
market prices, advised the master to 
hold the stock of pieces that was in- 
creasing steadily. “Shalloons is 
climbing the hill,’ he would say. “They 
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haven’t reached the top by a long 
stride. Just bide, Squire.” 

The whole enterprise grew vague 
and shadowy to Roger. He was here 
at the mil] each day, keeping discipline 
taut and trim. Pieces of cloth were 
leaving the looms to be stored away, 
but as yet he had not earned a penny 
towards paying Adeline’s debt. So 
far as results went, he might as well 
have been taking his gun to the 
moors, or done twenty of the things he 
longed to do. 

Dan Reddiough, with his keen eye, 
watched this new mood darken round 
the master. He had looked for it, as 
soon as the first “twang o’ the spring” 
got into his blood again. It was not 
in human nature for a man to 
stick to the loom as_ closely 
as the Squire had done, month 
in, month out, with never a break- 
away to the old life he had known. 
And Dan was tempted to ask him to 
ride in to Halifax and try his hand at 
selling pieces there; but, from careful 


sifting of the news he had got down 
in the village, after working hours, he 
was sure that the price of shalloons 


was rising fast. It was foolishness to 
seil their stock now, just when prices 
were racing to the flood-tide. 

Late in March a north-easter blow- 
ing, and all the pastures gray-green in 
the cold sunlight—Roger came to the 
mill in evil temper. The mill-wheel 
grated, he said, and needed oiling. The 
looms were not working smoothly. His 
men were listless and unhandy. 

Dan knew the mood, because he had 
been through it many times. He did 
not tell the Squire that the wheels of 
the looms were working nicely, and 
that it was the master whose ma- 
chinery needed oiling; but he per- 
suaded him, with the tact that only 
comes of true understanding, that the 
mill would go on well enough if he 
chose to take a day’s holiday. 

When he was free of the Mead, 
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Roger stood for a moment, tasting the 
keen bite of the wind. He was not 
sure that the mill could do without 
him for a day, and was inclined to 
turn back to the weariness of it all; 
then a shrill gust o’ March got into 
his lungs, and would not be denied. He 
halted, wondering how to make the 
most of his liberty. And his heart re- 
turned, by instinct, to the cob that 
was longing for a gallop, down yonder 
in the Marshcotes stables. 

The cob—Jonedab by name—had 
suffered much of late. He had been 
used to playmates in the stable, before 
Roger sold his other horses; and Jone- 
dab had neither gossip with his intimates 
0’ nights, nor gossip with his master 
in the day-time, since the mill was 
built in Eller Beck Mead. 

The two were in the same mood as 
they took the moor-track and got up 
into the heather. They had a whole 
day before them, and the gusty wind 
in their faces. They were lads to- 
gether, out for a scamper; and to- 
wards dusk they came down again, 
tired and happy, to the brink-fields, 
where the heather was fighting back 
its right to acres reclaimed once and 
since deserted. 

As they came to High Pasture a 
twisted figure of a man hobbled up 
the rise. He went on two sticks, and 
his clothes were a wilderness of darns 
and patches; but his face was tran- 
quil as the evening star, just rising 
over the wind-blown hummocks of the 
moor. 

If Roger had been asked to name 
one man who was in keeping with his 
holiday, it would have been Jabe 0’ 
the Barns. Instinctively he reined up. 
“What of the weather, Jabe?” he 
asked, as if there had been no break 
between the old days and the new. 

“Fiery wi’ March—man’s weather, 
thanks be—and a wind o’ nights that 
drives me into a barn to sleep. But 
T’ll soon be ligging i’ the ling again.” 
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The Squire recalled all the whimsies 
of this man, his dislike of sleeping in 
the same barn for two nights running. 
He had the vagabond’s wine in his 
veins; and if the season did not al- 
low him to pick his bed of heather, he 
was nice, not easy to please, in his 
choice of a barn to lie in. He would 
not be tied by promise to the next 
night’s lodging, as reputable folk were, 
because he believed that each day was 
an adventure, fresh from God’s hand 
and leading where it willed. 

“You'll be busy with the lambs soon, 
Jabe.” 

“Ay. I willun’t need to go picking 
and choosing where I shall lig 0’ 
nights—them blithering ewes and their 
little ’uns will keep me close to some 
durned sheep fold or other. I haven't 
made much of a name i’ life, Mister 
Roger—I should say, Squire—but the 
farmers come wheedling around old 
Jabe at lambing-time, like a cat smell- 
ing cream. They know I’ve the finest 
gift fro’ this to Pendle for handling 
lambs—though I says it myself as 
shouldn’t.” 

They had shared a whole day of 
liberty, his cob and he; and Jabe, 
at the end of it, was talking of the 
country wayfarings that are from of 
old, and that abide. The Squire’s 
heart had been hardening, month after 
month of his imprisonment in the mill; 
but Jube had found the way to soften 
it. 

“You’ve taken to trade, they tell 
me,” said the other by-and-by. 

Roger flushed. This interlude of the 
mill, the abnegation that had gone to 
the building of it, grew remote, ab- 
surd. He was face to face with Jabe 
0’ the Barns, who stood for the free 
winds of heaven. “Yes,” he said. “It’s 
a good little mill—and I’ve learned 
the way of making pieces.” 

“Ay, well, men differ. I reckon I 
wouldn’t swop places, Squire—not if 
your mill war making guineas instead 
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0’ pieces. They’re shooting badly, too, 
them folk ye let the moor to. I often 
sit on a bit of hillock and watch ’em 
miss their birds—and wish ye’d just 
step up wi’ your gun and show ’em 
how we used to do it i’ days gone by.” 

Roger could not go just yet. There 
was the old allegiance to his house. 
The times might change as they would, 
and he be so poor that he had to let 
the moor-rights for the first time; but 
it made no difference to Jabe, who re- 
membered many kindnesses in years 
gone by, and whose heart was sim- 
ple as a child’s. 

The smell of Jabe’s rabbity breeches 
was good after the flavor of machinery 
oil. His unalterable hold on the life 
of the open moor was good. It was 
pleasant to sit in saddle here, and 
fancy that the old days were back 
again. 

When he reached Marsh, an hour 
later, Mrs. Holt glanced at him with 
the motherly all-seeing eye that every | 
woman has for an only son. “My 
dear,” she said, “you’re almost young 
again. Yesterday I thought we were 
about the same age—quite staid and 
old.” 

“I’ve had a day up the moors.” 

“Yes. I can smell the wind on you. 
Take more days up the moors.” 

All was conflict nowadays to Roger. 
Those he cared for most were weaving 
spells about him, to lure him back to 
the old life. “My men are needing 
me,” he said. And his face was lined 
and old again. 

He was sorry the next morning that 
he had taken a holiday. As he went 
up the track along Eller Beck the dene 
was full of memories again. It was 
not his workshop any longer, but a 
glen haunted by pleasant fairies whom 
he had driven away. His father had 
been here with him—and Cicely—and 
he had watched the dab-chicks nest 
along the stream. And now there was 
the mill—the mill that was eating 
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money, but giving nothing in return 
except a pile of shalloons that waited 
for some hazy rise of market prices. 

Dan Reddiough, the foreman, watched 
his master come up the glen; and by 
the look of his face he saw that there 
was a stormy day ahead unless he 
found some way of stilling it. 

“Can you ride to Halifax to-morrow, 
Squire?’ he asked, by way of greet- 
ing. 

“No, Dan, I’ve had one ride in four 
months, and that will have to last me 
through the winter.” 

“That’s a pity. Shalloons may rise 
a point or two; but, for my part, I'd 
sell the whole stock now, if I war 
master of it.” 

Roger’s temper cleared on the sud- 
den. There was the breezy ride to 
Halifax, and another chance to exer- 
cise his cob; there was, too, the for- 
lorn hope that he would sell the pieces, 
aud bring home money in his pocket. 

“Dan,” he said, as they locked up 
the mill that night, “I know some- 
thing about warp and weft by this 
time—thanks to you—but how to begin 
to sell shalloons in Halifax?” 

“Listen, now. Just tell yourself, as 
ye ride over Denkolme Tops wi’ your 
sample o’ cloth strapped to your sad- 
dle, that ye’re going to sell a horse. 
It’s good cloth—a horse sound i’ wind 
and limb, I mean—and ye know it. 
And ye willun’t take a penny less than 
market price. Stick firm to that, 
Squire. Let ’em badger and barter, 
but see ’em to blazes if they offer less 
than market price.” 

The old, heedless laugh returned. 
“Tell me the price, Dan, and I'll stick 
out for it.” 

Next day—March wild and magical 
about the hills—he rode over Den- 
holme Tops, a sample of shalloons 
Strapped to his saddle. Jonedab, the 
cob, was light of heart and frisky; 
the master had forsaken him for four 
months, and now he was sure that 
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better times were coming to Marsh, 
because he was taking the hill-roads 
twice in three days. As for the Squire, 
he was riding on the great adventure. 
What the Piece Hall at Halifax was 
like, he did not know; he saw in fancy 
a sea of faces hard and sordid as 
Phineas Oldroyd’s, jeering at his inex- 
perience. 

He found instead a quiet company 
of men, who were here to buy good 
cloth if they could find it. They looked 
at his sample of shalloons, ran their 
fingers over it, and asked how much 
he had in stock, and what the price 
was. He named his price; this busi- 
ness of selling pieces in the market 
had none of the heartache attaching 
te his sale of hunters, months ago be- 
fore his mill was in the building. He 
was alert and free of sentiment. 

While they were chaffering with him 
—knowing all the time that good cloth 
was hard to find, in these days of 
strikes and hurried work—a merchant, 
square of chin and big-booted as the 
Squire himself, stepped forward. 

“T will take all your stock,” he said 
bluntly. “It’s a good price, but, then, 
it’s a good cloth.” 

The bargain was made, and when 
Roger, in the course of business, said 
that he was Holt of Marshcotes, the 
other iost his practical air. 

“By gad, you’re old Holt’s son. We 
shot together in the old days, he and 
I, before I took to trade. That was 
twenty years ago. He never forgave 
me for it. The more money I made 
the less he liked me. Life’s a queer 
affair—he would turn in his grave if 
he knew that his own son had turned 
mill-master.” 

Roger did not answer for a moment. 
This buyer in the Piece Hall had 
touched unwittingly a hidden nerve. 
Ail this mill-building had been for the 
one aim—to give his father rest when 
he lay in Marshcotes kirkyard. The 
irony of it all. 
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“He would be very glad,” he said 
sharply, “if he knew that Marsh House 
could only be saved the one way—and 
that I was trying to do it.” 

Michael Cunliffe—keen to appraise a 
map at sight—looked Roger up and 
down. He liked the man’s simplicity, 
his fearless handling of an enterprise 
that was obviously new to him. “What 
size is your mill?” he asked. 

“Six hands, a foreman, and myself; 
but we hope to grow, Mr. Cunliffe.” 

“You’ve the twinkle in your eye 
your father had—and just his voice. I 
missed his friendship when it came to 
the parting of the ways. Come to 
think of it, I never knew a man who 
had more friends and fewer enemies.” 
He glanced at his watch, grew hard 
and peremptory again. “Lang syne is 
Jang syne, and done with. I’ve wasted 
too much time on it already. You'll 
deliver these pieces to-morrow by the 
carrier, Mr. Holt, or the bargain’s off. 
I need them.” 

Roger went home by way of Den- 
holme Tops with a bewildered feeling 
that he had chanced on sheer good luck 
in his first attempt at barter. He was 
wrong, as it happened, for he had 
earned the day’s success by many 
months of abnegation and bitterness— 
hearing the wind sing huntsman up 
the hili, while he was working in a 
mili that brought no profit. But he 
rode lighter, may be, for his faith in 
luck. Later on it would be time 
enough to learn that there is neither 
good nor evil luck, but just the wages 
a man has earned day by day. 

He turned the cob’s head when he 
came to the gate leading into Eller 
Beck Mead, and rode up the track un- 
til he reached the mill. The looms 
were humming softly, the water-wheel 
was singing its slumber song as if 
it were a sleeping partner of the 
firm, instead of the prime motive 


power. 
Roger did not get out of saddle and 











hurry to tell Dan Reddiough his news 
of pieces sold at Halifax, though a 
boyish instinct prompted him. He lis- 
tened to the rhythmic music of the 
mill-wheel, the low, quiet purring of 
the looms. And he knew that his 
fairies had returned to Eller Beck, in 
spite of the mill-walls he had reared 
against them. They were singing to 
him now, with a music poignant and 
clear. 

The old days had known no glamor 
such as this. Clean and swift from the 
moor it came, surprising him. He was 
fighting the dead father’s battles, and 
to-day he had sold pieces at Halifax— 
had made an entry on the credit side 
of a ledger that was not kept alto- 
gether for this world. 

“You’ve your feet up the hills again,” 
said Mrs. Holt, when he returned that 
evening. 

“Yes,” said Roger buoyantly. “We’re 
going to settle Adeline’s debt, mother 
— if all goes well.” 

“Oh, you’re tilting against the com- 
monplace of life. I shall never cure 
you of it, lad, I hope.” 

She lay awake half the night, won- 
dering what the end of this new ad- 
venture would be. It was astonishing 
enough that her son had persevered so 
far as to build a mill; but it was un- 
believable that a Holt had made 
money instead of spending it. As her 
mind went to and fro, with its half- 
tender, half-ironic outlook on human 
pature, she began to understand 
Roger’s zeal for the mill, his obstinate 
refusal to be tempted by the sports he 
loved. The day has a false perspec- 
tive, because the little things seem 
bigger than they are; but the night 
has the clear vision that comes from 
silence and the nearness of the over- 
world. 

She went back along the dead gen- 
erations—the one sure way of under- 
standing the living heir of a race— 
and remembered that the Waynes 
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aforetime had shown constantly the 
habit of sloth in prosperity, of stiff, 
hard courage when their backs were 
to the wall. Long ago there had been 
feuds with the Ratcliffes, and all lost, 
it seemed, because the Wayne of the 
day was busy hawking, dicing, grow- 
ing fat on too much meat and liquor. 
But the Wayne of the day had got 
through the wood of his follies, had 
dove some deed that set the moorside 
clapping hands instead of jeering, and 
had gone forward till the Ratcliffes 
went down in some big, sweeping 
battle. 

To-day there was Roger, heir to the 
Wayne tradition. There was no 
pageantry of fight—no blows given 
and received, to the world’s view; but 
from her long heartache of these last 
few months she knew what her lad had 
gone through. Fixed in his mind was 
the debt owing to Adeline, the dead 
Squire’s need to pay it; he would 
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not swerve until] he had fought this 
modern Ratcliffe to a finish. 

And after that? She saw him mak- 
ing money, saw him come home to 
Marsh—soon or late—with the news 
that Adeline’s debt was cancelled and 
something over for the upkeep of 
Marsh House. But afterwards—Would 
he return to sloth, or would he break, _ 
once for all, the Wayne tradition of 
weakness in prosperity? She did not 
know; but she got from the bed that 
had no sleep about its pillow, and knelt 
like a little child, and prayed that 
Roger might come through the last 
and worst temptation—prosperity and 
ease. 

In the room at the end of the cor- 
ridor Roger himself was sleeping tran- 
quiliy. He dreamed that all Eller Beck 
Mead was one big mill, and that he 
watched a line of pack-horses carry- 
ing his cloth to the Piece Hall at Hali- 
fax. 


(To be continued.) 





THE TWO WAYS OF BUILDING. 


Behind all differences of style and 
outward appearance two methods of 
construction in architecture are possi- 
ble, and only two. These are the crea- 
tive and the imitative methods. Every- 
thing that has ever been built 
has been built by one of these 
two methods, and the difference 
between the two is by far _ the 
nost important bit of knowledge 
which the architectural student can 
attempt to grasp. It ought to be suf- 
ficiently salient. Creative construc- 
tion is that kind of construction which 
the workmen, the manipulators of the 
material, evoke for themselves. Imita- 
tive construction is the kind which 
is taught. It stands to reason that 
those who do the work must either 
find out ways of doing it for them- 


selves, in which case they will have 
actively to exert all their powers of 
intelligence to that end, or they must 
submit to be told how to do it by some- 
one else, in which case the more pas- 
sively they submit and the less they 
think of exercising their own initiative 
the better. Such a difference should, 
one would think, be obvious enough. 
We ought to be able to separate the 
creative from the imitative epochs at 
a glance. But I do not find that most 
people can do so, or even think of do- 
ing so. Most people, it appears to me, 
are content to stop at the division of 
styles. They name the style and con- 
sider that a_ sufficient specification. 
But it is not too much to assert that 
they never will arrive at what is most 
interesting in the study of archi- 
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tecture until they have to distinguish 
the signs of creative and imitative 
work and the ideas that both orders 
stand for. The difference between 
the two methods of building pervades 
the whole history of architecture. It is 
typified in the Greek style and the 
Roman. It would be easy to show how 
fully Greek art is informed with the 
creative spirit. The infallible indica- 
tion of the presence of that spirit is 
the strongly racial or national flavor 
of the resulting art. A style which is 
the outcome of the creative instinct of 
a people is before all else an incarna- 
tion of its national character and tem- 
perament. Man, when he is left free 
to create, always creates in his own 
image. It would, I say, be easy to 
show that the Doric style embodies 
the dominant tendency of the Greek 
temperament, its clear and perfect in- 
tellectualism, with absolute fidelity 
and with life-like truth. By all means 
let us agree that the Greeks helped 
themselves to various ideas from ex- 
traneous sources; that does not con- 
stitute submission to orders. He who 
belps himself gathers that which he 
can assimilate, that which he can turn 
to account, that of which he has need 
in the act of self-expression, to which 
ail pure art tends. The distinction is 
illustrated in the Roman case. What 
the Greeks had borrowed from the 
Egyptians had been raw material, 
which they proceeded to work up for 
their own purposes. What the Romans 
borrowed from the Greeks was com- 
pound products, the forms of capital, 
column, and entablature, which they 
proceeded to patch on to their own 
constructions without any strict com- 
prehension of the meaning and value 
of the features they were employing. 
The instinct at work in the former 
case was the creative instinct; in the 
latter, it was the imitative instinct. 
Rome had her own structural mission. 
The splendid concrete of her pozzolana 
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soil was as suited to her needs as her 
Pentelic marble was suited to the 
needs of Athens, and while she stuck 
to the use of it, and the construction 
of the arches and vaults to which it 
was adapted, she was working crea- 
tively, and freely expressing the im- 
pulses of her thoroughly utilitarian 
temperament. When she took to mis- 
applying obvious forms and hiding her 
own honest workmanship behind a 
patchwork of Attic odds and ends, she 
was working in the imitative spirit of 
passive submission to orders. From 
the moment the change was admitted 
architecture, the art of construction, 
became, in Roman hands, not an ex- 
pression of life, flexible as life and 
varying with all life’s demands, but a 
cut and dried official system, guaran- 
teed by the State, and repeated by 
rote with a deadly mechanical dulness 
in every part of the Empire. I know 
of no sign more significant of Rome’s 
decay, and the atrophy of the spirit 
of liberty which had ever sustained 
her, than this reduction of an art, 
which may be said to represent the 
very cause of labor itself in its en- 
tirety, into this meaningless iteration of 
a handful of borrowed features. 

We shall, however, probably have a 
better chance of understanding the 
distinction between creative and imi- 
tative art if we keep to the history of 
our own architecture. With us the 
two modes of construction have iden- 
tified themselves with two distinct 
styles. Creative art has identified it- 
self with the Gothic style. Imitative 
art has identified itself with the classic 
style. We must, however, distinguish 
between spirit and form. The fact to 
grasp about Gothic architecture is not 
its structural detail, the shape of its 
vaults and arches, and so on, but that 
it was evolved by the creative instinct 
of a race. That the creative instinct 
happened during the medieval era to 
produce structures of this particular 
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form is, of course, a matter of inter- 
est and importance. We said just now 
that creative art was always an em- 
bodiment of national character, and 
certainly Gothic architecture is the 
most vivid presentment of the North- 
ern character during the medisval 
epoch imaginable. It is a genuine and 
most emphatic expression of life if 
ever there was one, and it was so be- 
cause it was produced spontaneously 
by the labor of its age. But there is 
no reason, because the creative instinct 
works in one fashion to-day, that it 
should go on forever working in that 
same fashion. It is a profound error 
to confuse the spirit which produced 
Gothic with Gothic itself. The es- 
sence of the spirit which produced 
Gothic is that it can produce any- 
thing. It produced Gothic when that 
particular kind of articulation was the 
expression of the life of the age. Let 
the life change and it will go on to 
produce a changed style to suit it. So 
long as the national life expresses it- 
self through national labor differences 
in style will keep pace with differ- 
ences in life. Thus the same theory 
(of the right of labor to evolve its own 
ideals) will turn out, in one century re- 
sults of one kind and in another cen- 
tury results of another kind. Yet all 
these shall be the product of the crea- 
tive instinct freely exercised. 

In the same way the imitative theory 
is constantly confused with the classic 
style, because it is in the classic 
style that it has chiefly exercised it- 
self. But there is no reason why it 
should do this. The theory simply lays 
it down that workmen are to take their 
orders from a superior, or professor. 
It says nothing about what the orders 
are to be. They may be told to copy 
Greek and Roman work, but they may 
equally well be told to copy Chinese or 
Hindu. The same spirit may inhabit 
many forms, and forms indeed of a 
quite opposite nature. The Gothic 
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revivalist movement of last century 
was an example of structural forms 
which, having been actually invented 
by the creative theory, afterwards 
came to be used and inhabited by the 
imitative theory. The Victorian build- 
ers made the mistake of confusing 
form with spirit. Loving really the 
Gothic spirit of pure creation, they 
thought they were in love with the 
Gothic forms of arch and pier, and 
actually set to work to imitate them. 
They failed to see that the imitative 
use of creative forms is the final tri- 
umph of all that they most hated in 
art and life. Victorian Gothic, it need 
scarcely be said, was as purely an imi- 
tated affair as the classic that came 
before and after it. There was no 
real change. All that happened was 
that instead of being told to copy 
triglyphs and metopes workmen were 
told to copy crockets and cusps. It 
meant nothing to the men which they 
did. Both kinds of work, the imitated 
Gothic or the imitated Greek, had 
their origin in the same spirit. They 
both gave the same answer to the one 
fundamental question that really mat- 
ters: the question whether art is to 
be creative or whether it is to be imi- 
tative. 

We have been for several centuries 
now engaged in the imitative system. 
Our workmen have become accustomed 
to produce under those conditions, and 
they do not ask more of their work 
than the imitative system can yield. 
If it seems dull and rather degrading, 
if it fails to exercise any of their 
finer and more human qualities, if it 
has the effect of turning them into 
passive mechanical tools for another 
intelligence to wield, this appears by 
now almost inevitable. Naturally, they 
may evince a desire to be plagued with 
as little of such work as possible, and 
they will hold out for as much as they 
can get ere they engage in it at all. 
But their desires are confined to 
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shortening hours and heightening pay. 
As. for the work itself, they have 
ceased to expect that it can ever be 
anything more than what it is. The 
very conception of what free work 
means, and of the difference it can 
‘make in the workman’s lot, has 
ceased to trouble their imaginations. 

And in the same way with the rest 
of us, who contemplate results and ap- 
praise the creation; we too have 
ceased to expect from the architecture 
of our day the gifts that creative art 
contains. ‘That living interest, that 
embodiment of the thoughts and emo- 
tions of its age, which make of crea- 
tive art so veritable an expression of 
life, are no longer even sought for by 
us from the structures of our day. 
Who, indeed, could be so foolish as to 
expect impulses of so vivid a kind to 
emanate from the academic reitera- 
tions of classic features which are 
‘made nowadays to do duty for archi- 
tecture? We have forgotten that such 
an interest can attach to the art. Who 
turns a head to look at the last great 
building flanking a London street? Its 
unutterable dulness no longer affects 
us, for we have ceased to entertain the 
thought that it might be, and should 
be, anything but what it is. The imi- 
tative system has entered into our 
soul. It has almost, perhaps, destroyed 
our capacity for understanding a finer 
and more healthy method of produc- 
tion. 

Yet I would ask the reader to make 
the effort, to struggle out of this 
lethargy of acquiescence in conditions 
that happen to exist, and to recapture, 
if he can, the point of view of a less 
perplexed generation. Many of the 
peculiarities in the art of the present 
day, and not that only, but many of 
the signs of ennui and gloom and dis- 
content in the life of the present day 
will become intelligible if we allow 
ourselves to revert in thought to the 
time when life delighted to express it- 
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self in art and art derived a healthy 
vitality from its contact with life. To 
seize, to realize, the medizeval theory 
as a widespread, active infiuence in 
the life of its age—that should be our 
endeavor. Simply stated, the conten- 
tion of medizeval builders was that 
architecture was a native product to 
be directed and carried out by the in- 
telligence of native workmen. The 
reader must put architects and archi- 
tects’ plans entirely out of his head. 
Mr. Lethaby, our first authority on 
these matters, the other day wrote a 
very excellent book on the craftsmen 
of Westminster Abbey—‘“an account,” 
he calls it in his preface, “of the 
artists, the masons, carpenters, sculp- 
tors. painters, and other craftsmen 
who built and decorated the Abbey.” 
The fabric accounts of Westminster, 
it appears, are singularly systematic, 
specifying every man’s trade, and dis- 
tinguishing between the master crafts- 
men and their workmen so exactly 
that there is “but little difficulty or 
danger of error in following the career 
of ‘Master Henry,’ the King’s master- 
mason, or ‘Master Alexander,’ the 
King’s carpenter.” In some cases Mr. 
Lethaby has “been able to trace 
back these great artists, the architects 
of our Gothic monuments, to a time 
when they were working as journey- 
men.” <A quaint illustration, in a life 
of the Confessor, written about 1270, 
gives a true enough idea of the usual 
building procedure. It represents the 
King issuing general instructions. A 
group of craftsmen stand before him. 
One is a mason, with his levelling 
“straight-edge” in his hand; the sec- 
oud, a carpenter bearing an axe; and 
the third, another mason holding a 
stone-axe and turning to repeat the 
King’s orders to the men behind. The 
picture summarizes medizeval methods. 
The master-masons and master-car- 
penters, who take the royal command 
and are placed in charge of the work, 
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are “masters” only in the sense that 
they are the best men among a num- 
ber of their brother workmen. They 
stili bear the tools of their trade, and 
are representatives of a knowledge ac- 
quired in the practical prosecution of 
the trade. They were not architects, 
but the élite of the workers. Far from 
imposing upon their indifferent “hands” 
the ideas of an academy, they rather 
prepared for mutual construction de- 
signs with which all were more or less 
familiar. 

Elsewhere Mr. Lethaby quotes M. 
Durand on French architecture to the 
effect that “that which we understand 
by architects did not exist in the Mid- 
dle Ages—neither the name nor the 
thing. The plans were drawn by the 
master-mason if the work was of stone, 
by the master-carpenter if of wood.” 
But these master-craftsmen got their 
ideas out of a common stock with their 
workmen, and were themselves sup- 
ported and aided in their undertakings 


by the ready appreciation of their 
subordinates. Mr. Blomfield has shown 
in a recent work on architectural 
drawing that no such drawings existed 


during the Middle Ages. Not that men 
who could draw, and, like Vil- 
lard or Honnecourt, draw _ well, 
were lacking, but that, while fond 
of jotting down notes to assist 
their own memory, they never had 
occasion apparently to provide exact 
drawings for their workmen. we 
doubt,” says Mr. Blomfield, “if the 
necessity of working drawings was 
seriously felt by the Gothic builders.” 
Why? Because “between pecple with 
full knowledge a hint may be enough,” 
because “the tradition of building that 
undoubtedly existed among workmen” 
was itself a sufficient guide. All is 
said when Mr. Blomfield concludes that 
“Gothie architecture was essentially a 
builder’s art; that is to say, its whole 
scheme and conduct were local, initi- 
ated and projected on the spot, not 
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administered from a distance.” I am 
inclined to go a step further and quote 
from Messrs. Prior and Gardner's fine 
lately published work on medieval 
sculpture, in which it is pointed out that 
sculpture was itself included in the or- 
dinary avocations of the builder. “The 
decorative or plastic chiselling of 
stone was in the hands of the same 
workmen as those employed on the sci- 
ence of construction,” and a building 
mason “reckoned the figure just as 
pertinent to his craft as the engineer- 
ing details of construction.” Such was 
the high limit of talent and intelli- 
gence which the creative spirit fos- 
tered among workmen. 

I have quoted three or four authori- 
ties, but they are among the first liv- 
ing. I might easily have quoted a 
score. The fact that medieval art, 
net architecture and sculpture only, 
but every sign and symptom of its 
activity in tool-work of whatever kind, 
was an outcome of craftsmanship, 
that is, of disciplined and organized 
labor, is unquestionable. In the whole 
sphere and extent of our greatest crea- 
tive epoch, though many a foreign hint 
was adopted and assimilated, there is 
not a sign of a dictate autocratically 
delivered or passively accepted. The 
whole of it is due to artisan intelli- 
gence, and is a product of labor find- 
ing out for itself the best way of do- 
ing things. If such a system is hard 
for us to understand it is because our 
own method of production is wholly 
different. Looking about us and seeing 
our artisans as restricted in their ideas 
as they are in the practical exercise of 
their trade, it is difficult for us to im- 
agine that such a class could ever 
have been responsible for the most 
daring and imposing structural feats 
of Christian Europe. But if there is 
anything strange in that fact it is we 
who have made it strange. It is natural 
that labor should do those things. Left 
to itself it will do them. It is only 
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when it is overridden by alien author- 
ity and driven to acquiesce passively in 
the orders it receives that all capacity 
to imagine and invent leaves it. We 
have reduced, by our methods of pro- 
duction, labor to this state of help- 
less ineptitude and dull impotence, 
and we proceed to think of it as nat- 
ural and inevitable that labor should 
exhibit those traits. But it is not 
natural. What is natural is that labor 
should create Salisbury and Lincoln, 
for these are but the expression of its 
own free development. Instead of 
wondering at so healthy and normal 
a state of things, let us rather won- 
der at a state like ours which sets the 
least exercise of that noble energy out 
of the question. 

It would be well if we would con- 
sider what there is peculiar in our 
present point of view before we accept 
it as normal. English masons have 
worked for a score of generations on 
the imitative system, copying what 
they were told to copy, and content 
to obey orders. During all that time 
they have been restricted to forms and 
designs which were to them totally 
meaningless, and failed to appeal in 
any way to their own minds and imag- 
inations. Under that state of things 
they have degenerated into what they 
now are—namely, a class of workmen 
from whom it seems impossible to ex- 
pect any kind of creative initiative. 
But this state of things is totally op- 
posed to the conditions which fostered 
the intelligence of the medizval 
workman. Medizval artisans belonged 
to a corporation, or guild, of skilled as- 
sociates who represented the building 
capacity of the nation, and cherished 
and guarded the accumulated knowl- 
edge of generations of workmen. The 
members of the guild freely shared 
their ideas, travelled much, and en- 
countered and discussed, wherever 
important building operations were go- 
ing forward, the latest improvements 
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and suggestions in their art. All 
these expedients and suggestions were 
participated in by the whole building 
trade. The men’s leaders boasted no 
other authority than the authority of 
picked men, of men who could do best, 
and best explain, a job which all knew 
the rudiments of. The mass of the 
building business of the county (parish 
churches and private dwellings) was 
carried out by local craftsmen, while 
more Important operations, a cathedral 
or a palace, would draw workers from 
all over the country and be supervised 
by some craftsman of more than local, 
perhaps more than insular, repute. 
But there was nowhere any breach 
between the kind of work done and 
the man who did it. The entire body 
of guildsmen being trained and edu- 
cated in the same principles and ideas, 
the most backward and inefficient, as 
they worked at the vaults which their 
more skilful brethren had planned, 
might feel the glow of satisfaction aris- 
ing out of a conscious realization of 
their own aspirations. Thus the whole 
body of constructive knowledge main- 
tained its unity. What we mean when 
we say that English working-men built 
Salisbury is not that any stonecutter 
or mason employed on the work could 
have been equal to such a task, but 
rather that the cathedral is the out- 
come of common knowledge which 
sopie workmen were more proficient in 
than others, but which all were suffi- 
ciently familiar with to recognize as 
their own mother tongue. 

Thus it was by free associations of 
workmen training their own leaders 
that the great Gothic edifices (together 
with the not less important small 
Gothic edifices) of the medisval age 
were constructed. The character of 
that architecture is familiar to all of 
us, but let the reader remember, while 
he wonders at its energy and the bold- 
ness of its structural expedients, that 
these high qualities spring from no in- 
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dividual genius, but are the contribu- 
tion of commonplace, matter of fact 
toi! feeling and finding its own way. 
A style so imaginative and so spiritual 
might almost be the dream of a poet 
or the vision of a saint. Really, it is 
the creation of the sweat and labor 
of working-men, and every iota of the 
boldness, dexterity, and knowledge 
which it embodies was drawn out of 
the practical experience and experi- 
ments of mere manual labor. 

Such has been the achievement of 
the creative tradition in this country. 
The rise of the seventeenth century 
found England divided between two 
methods of building, on the choice of 
which depended the whole course and 
character of her future art. It is quite 
inadequate to this occasion to say that 
the choice was a choice between two 
rival styles of architecture, rather it 
was between two rival sources of ar- 
tistic inspiration. Should architecture 
continue to be creative in its origin 
or should it become imitative, that was 
the real question. It would be diffi- 
cult to say whether art or life have 
suffered most from the way in which 
it was answered. We base, to-day, 
our whole estimate of art on the 
theory, still unheard of in this country 
three or four centuries ago, that art 
is not a labor product, but a culture 
product. We have come to acquiesce 
in the separation between art and life, 
and we with difficulty conceive an 
idea of the aptitude for artistic ex- 
pression which existed in the days 
when labor, in all departments of in- 
dustry, was working out its own solu- 
tion. The notion how easily and by 
what natural steps the material, helped 
by hands long practised in its manipu- 
lation, flowered in mediseval days into 
forms that were beautiful because they 
expressed its own character and 
quality has become lost to us. It 
was because it was based on, and sup- 
ported by, a system of intelligent 
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labor that the creative instinct of the 
race stood during that epoch in every 
department at the brink of accomplish- 
ment. It had snch reserves of in- 
creased vitality that the act of crea- 
tion was as simple as for a tree 
abounding in sap to break into bud 
and blossom. The masons who carved 
the saints and angels of our cathe- 
dral arches, which are still the mas- 
terpieces of our sculpture, no more 
called themselves sculptors, while they 
were about it, than, when they raised 
the walls and vaults they called them- 
selves architects. Their capacity was 
but the’ little more of personal skill 
added to the high level at which the 
sum total of labor was maintained; 
and at this level it was maintained 
by its resolve to determine its own 
aims and its own development, and by 
so doing to foster among all its mem- 
bers not mere manual aptitude and 
dexterity, but the higher faculties of 
thought, invention, and imagination. 
This was the method, the way of 
working, which the Renaissance sup- 
pressed. It had behind it the prestige 
of ail that intellectual ferment and 
high excitement of which Italy was 
at that time the source and centre. The 


{irresistible Italian ideas came to us 


clothed, as it were, in a ready-made 
garment of architecture. We could 
searcely accept one without the other. 
The intellectual movement and the 
processes of reasoning seemed inex- 
tricably involved with the revival of 
classic ideas, classic literature, classic 
art. To be a thinker committed a 
man to the acceptance of architraves 
and pediments and acanthus leaves. 
Born on this wave of intellectual fervor 
the structural methods of the Renais- 
sance, not without a struggle, which 
forms one of the most interesting 
events in architectural history, suc- 
ceeded in imposing themselves on the 
Northern nations. France, a martyr to 
her love of ideas, succumbed early. 
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England, protected by her insular posi- 
tion, and more still by her instinctive 
aversion to anything that seemed con- 
nected with thinking, held out obsti- 
nately. Yet in the end the triumph of 
the Renaissance system was complete. 
Of the character of that triumph and 
what is implied the reader is aware. 
It meant tke introduction among us 
of imitative art. To build in the Greek 
or Roman manner was, of course, en- 
tirely beyond the scope of English 
masons, and a new order of official 
had to be invented to take charge of 
the operation. Hence arose the archi- 
tect; “from the Latin architectus, a 
professor of architecture,” is Johnson’s 
definition, and it is a perfectly appro- 
priate one since it was “from the 
Latin” in nature as well as in name 
that he was derived. The difference 
between a master-mason and an archi- 
tect is the difference between creative 
and imitative art. The former de- 
pended on the knowledge he assimi- 
lated from his fellow-craftsmen, and 
his very existence was conditional on 
his preserving the contact between life 
and art. The latter depended on for- 
eign study and archzlogical research 
for his knowledge, and his very exist- 
ence hung on perpetuating the division 
between life and art. Since those days 
the most active and energetic of all the 
influences which have kept art imi- 
tative and prevented it from becoming 
creative have been the professors of 
architecture. 

Down, then, to the Elizabethan Age 
this creative method of production in 
art ruled in England. It is easily rec- 
ognizable from the fidelity with which 
it articulates the impulses of the 
national life and character, and no 
less recognizable in the ennobling ef- 
fect it had on the lives of working- 
men owing to the free exercise it 
afforded to the finest traits in their 
nature. Since the Elizabethan Age the 
imitative method has ruled. This, too, 
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is recognizable at a glance (and equally 
so, whether it deals in Latin forms or 
Gothic) by its air of cold aloofness 
from all human interests and all 
merely national motives. Nor less is 
its deadly influence on the lot of the 
people apparent, for in denying to 
labor the use of its inventive and im- 
aginative faculties it has degraded it 
to that condition of listless servitude 
and indifference in which it is now 
sunk; so that at last it has come to 
seem impossible that labor—the labor 
we know and meet in the streets 
slouching to and from its daily tasks 
with its hands in its pockets—ever 
could exert the least imaginative or 
inventive influence. This is the clear- 
cut distinction which separates all 
architecture into two categories. The 
first consideration, and what in all 
architecture is most fundamental, is 
not whether it is of one style or an- 
other, but whether it is creative or 
imitative. 

Moreover, I have a reason for draw- 
ing attention to this distinction at the 
present moment. It has its bearing 
on the past indeed, but it touches more 
intimately still the present and the fu- 
ture. These are anxious days for the 
imitative theory and its professors. 
That their works are much criticized 
and their position open to the fire of 
literary sharpshooters and the prowling 
crilics of the press is nothing. What 
is most serious is that modern life it- 
self is inclining to withdraw its sup- 
port from the academic concepiion of 
art, leaving it, as ice along the road is 
left by drying puddles, perilously sus- 
pended on nothing and liable to col- 
lapse at a touch. Renaissance art has 
always been aristocratic in sympathy. 
It has always set store by that kind 
of magnificence and princely glitter 
which is the proper environment of a 
ruling caste. If the Renaissance style, 
in the days of its pride, took the art 
of building out of the hands of the 
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people, and if, having deprived them 
of their old incentives and opportuni- 
ties, it proceeded to turn them into 
passive tools for the carrying out of its 
owr designs, it cannot be denied that 
it was merely applying to the realm of 
art methods and standards which the 
aristocratic class had, during the cen- 
tury and a-half of its rule, very suc- 
cessfully applied to life. It is the 
gradual change and passing away of 
this ideal of life which is preparing 
the way for the coming change in art. 
The reversion of modern life from aris- 
tocratic to democratic is making it 
more and more impossible for the 
stately Renaissance art to subsist 
among us. There is nothing for it to 
subsist on. Already it feels the break- 
ing up under its feet of all that once 
supported it. The courtly etiquette 
and love of display which gloried in 
suites of gilded apartments and a coldly 
formal ostentation have quite departed. 
The Contemporary Review. 
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The opportunities of the architrave and 
the pediment, of acanthus leaved 
capital and classic friezes are gone by. 
But the opportunities of a very differ- 
ent order of art are but just dawning. 
The demand of modern life is for an 
architecture direct and sincere, strictly 
adapted to the purposes for which it 
is designed, and entirely emancipated 
from artificiality and affectation. But 
this means that the demands of life 
upon art are approaching the point 
where they can be met by average 
labor. The democratizing of life im- 
plies the democratizing of art. In 
every department of craftsmanship are 
to be traced the signs of a correspond- 
ing and slowly reviving vitality. The 
collapse of imitative art is preparing 
the way for the rise of creative art. 
Under the withered rubbish of last 
year’s growth the spring buds are al- 
ready sprouting. 
L. March Phillipps. 





DENIS DIDEROT. 
(Born OcToBER 5, 1713.) 


It would be unreasonable to try to 
arrange in order of merit the four 
Major Prophets who prepared the way 
for the French Revolution. Each of 
the four had great qualities; but each 
of them also had important limitations. 
D’Alembert had the finest intellect; but 
he was the least effective as a propa- 
gandist. Rousseau got the ear of the 
largest public; but his genius was 
also the most nearly allied to madness. 
Voltaire was the wittiest pamphleteer; 
but his gifts were more iconoclastic 
than constructive. Diderot, on the 
other hand, though the least brilliant 
writer in the great Quadruple Alliance 
against abuses and obscurantism, was 
its most able organizer—the one man 
who really understood how to direct a 
collective effort and set irresistible 


machinery in motion. It we want to 
do him justice we must compare him 
not with men of letters but with jour- 
nalists. 

There are (as Sir George Newnes 
once justly pointed out) two kinds of 
journalism: the kind which dissemi- 
nates ideas and directs the progress of 
the world; the kind which, confining 
itself to the inane and trivial interests 
of the average tom-fool, “scoops in the 
shekels.” Sir George himself made 
his fortune out of journalism of the 
latter kind; and Diderot would have 
regarded him as beneath contempt—a 
negligible and uninteresting trades- 
man. Newnes’s school-fellow, W. T. 
Stead, was a publicist of the former 
sort; and in him Diderot would have 
found a congenial spirit. He might 
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not have agreed with him about many 
things; but he would have enjoyed dis- 
puting with him; and he would— 
above all—have admired his methods, 
and his conception of the functions of 
the editorial office. Diderot, indeed, 
might be described—mutatis mutandis 
and exceptis excipiendis—as the W. T. 
Stead of the great eighteenth-century 
assault upon the political and ecclesi- 
astical powers of darkness. The Ency- 
clopedia was his Pall Mall Gazette. 

The conditions of the campaign, of 
course, were widely different. The ex- 
istence of the Pall Mall Gazette did not 
depend upon a royal “privilege” which 
could be withdrawn; its editor ran no 
risk of being suddenly silenced by a 
lettre de cachet. The path from North- 
umberland Street to Holloway was a 
narrow one, though he contrived to 
find it; and it was not by his habit of 
speaking his mind that his personal 
liberty was imperilled. He could with 
absolute impunity expose the malad- 
ministration of the Navy, denounce the 
aristocracy of the Modern Babylon for 
exacting a “maiden tribute,” and hold 
the Bishops up to contempt as “dumb 
dogs all,” because they neglected to 
preach sermons in support of his opin- 
ions. That battle had been fought and 
won long before Stead began crusading; 
whereas Diderot found the enemy in 
possession of the strongholds, and had 
to sap and mine, and intrigue with the 
traitors in the camp. In that respect 
the editor of the Encyclopedia differed 
from the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette; 
but he resembled him in using the in- 
strument which came into his hands 
for other purposes than those for 
which it was designed. 

One may safely assume that the pro- 
prietor of the Pall Mall Gazette did not 
contemplate all the uses which Stead 
made of its columns: otherwise he 
would not have sold the property to 
the gentleman who promptly reversed 
Stead’s policy. Similarly, the proprie- 
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tors of the Encyclopedia were building 
not only better than they knew but 
also better than they meant when they 
yielded to Diderot’s blandishments, 
and gave him a free hand in the com- 
pilation and direction of that work of 
reference. Their original project was 
not in the least ambitious—they only 
proposed to get a hack to translate 
Ephraim Chambers’s convenient com- 
pendinm of miscellaneous information. 
Diderot was recommended to them as 
such a hack—a ready writer with a 
good working knowledge of English. 
Their case—and Diderot’s case also— 
at that memorable interview in the 
back parlor of a book-seller’s shop, was 
like that of Saul, looking for his 
father’s asses and finding a kingdom. 

The publishers knew very little of 
Diderot; and Diderot, in all likelihood, 
knew, as yet, very little of himself. He 
was, for the world—probably for him- 
self also—merely the clever son of a 
respectable cutler: a pupil of the 
Jesuits, in revolt against his teachers; 
in revolt also against the disciplinary 
restrictions of all honorable profes- 
sional careers. He would not apply 
his nose to his father’s or to any other 
grindstone. His father offered him his 
choice of a career in Law, Physic, or 
Divinity, and all these walks in life 
seemed to him equally objectionable. 
He would not be a clergyman—the 
Jesuits had disgusted him. He would 
not be a doctor—he had no mind to go 
about killing people. He would not be 
a lawyer—it was too absurd to spend 
one’s life attending to other people’s 
business instead of one’s own. Finally 
his father tackled him on the subject, 
and this dialogue passed between 
them: 

Well, then, what do you want to be? 

Nothing at all. I am fond of read- 
ing. I am quite happy—quite satisfied 
as Iam. I ask for nothing else. 


Nothing else, that is to say, except 
an “allowance”’—which he did not get. 
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The respectable cutler did. not un- 
derstand the mental attitude of a 
young man who threw up a trade for 
any other purpose than to follow a 
profession. He cut off supplies, leav- 
ing his son to scramble for a living, 
and expecting soon to see him home 
again—a penitent prodigal, hungering 
for the fatted calf; but the calf grew 
up into an ox, and the prodigal did not 
return until he had ceased to be a 
prodigal, though his bills occasionally 
made their appearance and were duly, 
if reluctantly, paid. The scramble for 
a livelihood was interesting though un- 
profitable; Bohemia was a delightful 
city, though this particular Bohemian 
was generally out at elbows. Diderot 


left it for a time in order to take a 
good position as private tutor in the 
family of a rich financier; but he soon 
sickened of the flesh-pots, and threw 
up his post, though he was asked to 
name his own terms for retaining it. 
His speech on the occasion of his re- 


tirement is well remembered: 

Look at me, sir, look at me! I am 
getting as yellow as a_ lemon. 
While I am making a man of your 
children, they are making a child of 
me. I am too rich here—too com- 
fortable. Really, I must leave your 
house. I don’t want to live better, but 
I do want to avoid dying. 


He certainly put his finger on the 
weak point in a calling which most 
men of lively imagination and active 
intellect find soul-destroying; and one 
can understand that he preferred 
starvation in a garret to prosperity in 
an atmosphere of Latin grammar and 
the sinfulness of little sins. It was, at 
any rate, for starvation in a _ gar- 
ret that he exchanged that atmosphere; 
and he only avoided starvation by 
writing sermons for missionaries, and 
translating English books for publish- 
ers. He married—unhappily—on the 
Small income thus precariously earned; 
and he wandered about Paris in a 
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threadbare overcoat, with frayed 
sleeves and darned stockings. They 
were black stockings, and the darning 
was white—a little fact which throws 
some light upon Mme. Diderot’s limi- 
tations. 

She had, in fact, many limitations: 
she wus sharp-tempered, pious, stupid, 
self-assertive. The charm of youth 
passed and ieft her a most irritating 
daily companion, creating an atmos- 
phere which an _ intelligent man 
naturally found quite as obnoxious as 
that of the school-room from which he 
had fied. He had to choose between a 
martyrdom of pin-pricks and extra- 
nuptial consolations; and he was not 
the man to take up his matrimonial 
cross and carry it patiently until he 
collapsed under it. The connection 
which he formed with Mlle. Volland 
was no doubt a help to him in facing 
the world with that high-spirited 
serenity which made him so many 
friends; and he did not, at any rate, 
consider that his affection for an in- 
tellectual and amiable woman relieved 
him of all his obligations towards an 
illiterate and bad-tempered one. He 
was thinking of Mme. Diderot’s needs 
no less than of his own when he ap- 
plied for the editorship of the pro- 
posed Encyclopedia; and one can pic- 
ture Mme. Diderot feeling, as Mrs. 
Micawber felt, that what her husband 
at that time really wanted was a 
“permanency.” 

So Diderot called, by appointment, 
on Le Breton; and Le Breton soon dis- 
covered that the young man whom he 
had been advised to send for was no 
ordinary literary hack, but bubbled 
over with ideas, and had a golden and 
persuasive tongue. “Four lines from 
that man,” Mme. d’Epinay has written, 
“give me more to think and dream 
about than a complete volume by some 
of your so-called wits’; and what 
Mme. d’Epinay wrote Le Breton felt. 
He listened to the shabby young Bo- 
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hemian talking in the back parlor; and 
he saw his own modest project magni- 
fied, and felt himself swelling with im- 
portance. It was as if the prospectus 
of Hazell’s Annual were to be rewritten, 
and reappear as the prospectus of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. A translation 
of Ephraim Chambers’s little work? 
Yes, it was an idea—like another. It 
could be done—Diderot would be quite 
willing to undertake the commission. 
But did not this good idea suggest a 
better one? England, after all, pos- 
sessed no monopoly of miscellaneous 
information. There was no reason why 
France should not produce her own 
books of reference; and, if one was 
going to produce a work of reference, 
one might just as well produce a large 
one as a smali one; and, if a large one, 
why not a monumental one—something 
in many volumes with plenty of ex- 
planatory illustrations? Recent years 
had been fruitful of scientific discov- 
The time had surely come to 
Why 


eries. 
review them and collate them. 


should not Le Breton undertake that 


enterprise? {f the capital required 
were more than he had at his com- 
mand, why should he not invite other 
publishers to join with him in the ad- 
venture? : 
Thus Diderot talked, and Le Breton 
was infected with his enthusiasm. It 
is quite possible that the young Bo- 
hemian was not solely inspired by the 
disinterested love of science, and that 
his first impulse was merely to take 
steps to make his “permanency” as 
permanent as possible. But he did 
also delight in science, though his 
knowledge of it was only superficial; 
and he quickly realized that more 
things might be put into an Encyclo- 
pedia than were dreamed of in the 
publisher’s philosophy. He probably 
thought, though he did not tempt Prov- 
idence by saying, that it mattered lit- 
tle, in the long run, who made the 
country’s laws, provided that a philos- 
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opher had the making of its Encyclo- 
padia ; and the upshot certainly showed 
that, in the sense in which the battle 
of Waterloo was won on the playing- 
fields of Eton, the battle for freedom 
and reform could be waged success- 
fully in the editorial] office of a work 
of reference. 

It could, indeed, be waged there 
with more enduring effect than in a 
newspaper office—provided only that 
people could be relied upon (as, in 
those days, they could) to read the 
Encyclopedia. Newspapers are many, 
whereas the Encyclopedia was to have 
the field to itself. Newspapers are 
suspected of special pleading, whereas 
the Encyclopedia, even if guilty of it, 
would speak with the measured utter- 
ance of impartial authority. News- 
papers are thrown away when read, 
whereas the Encyclopedia would re- 
main. Newspapers are apt to under- 
mine their own influence by contra- 
dicting themselves, whereas the policy 
of the Encyclopedia would be the same 
from A to Z. The Encyclopedia would 
not, like our own Daily Mail, denounce 
the “stomach tax” on Monday and 
commend it as the last word of fiscal 
wisdom on Tuesday, making its lead- 
ing articles thereby as full of exciting 
Surprises as its sensational serials; 
and its doctrines—political, economic, 
and religious—would consequently pro- 
duce a cumulative effect. 

That was the ideal: a militant En- 
cyclopedia, in which all the forces of 
progress would be marshalled under a 
single banner for the overthrow of 
abuses and the undermining of super- 
annuated superstitions. Naturally, it 
was an ideal which could not be com- 
pletely realized, or even openly ac- 
kpowledged. Practical politics have 
been defined as the cult of the second- 
best; and the definition is also ap- 
plicable to editing—and was even 
more applicable te it then than now. 
The army of Encyclopedists, like any 
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other army, had to be “kept in being,” 
if it was to bring the campaign to a 
triumphant close. It must not be 
risked prematurely in rash assaults, 
nor must its general be ashamed of ex- 
ecuting an occasional strategic move- 
ment to the rear. He must not be 
merely a Rupert of Debate, but must 
aiso cultivate the military cunning of 
Fabius Cunctator. It is the crowning 
proof of Diderot’s fitness for his func- 
tions that he never lost sight of that 
necessity, always understood that tac- 
tics must be subordinated to strategy, 
never, if he could help it, risked the 
gains of a campaign in a skirmish, 
and always did his best to keep his 
guerilleros well in hand. 

They did not like it. Voltaire, in 
particular—the most brilliant of his 
guerilleros—did not like it. The fun 
of the fight was more to Voltaire than 
the cause for which he was fighting. 
Living at Ferney, he was reasonably 
safe from personal molestation; and 
he was too often willing to imperil a 
great enterprise in which other men 
had sunk their capital for the sake of 
getting a momentary laugh at his op- 
ponents. He would have liked to fill 
the Encyclopedia with profane jokes 
about Noah and Moses—to say nothing 
of the dogmas and sacraments of the 
Church—and he never enjoyed him- 
self more than when he egged on 
D’Alembert to praise the pastors of 
Geneva for disbelieving the doctrines 
which they preached. He also com- 
plained, when he was not allowed to 
have his irreligious way, that his 
editor was destroying fanaticism only 
to leave hypocrisy in possession of 
the field. 

But his editor nevertheless knew 
what he was about. His private let- 
ters show, beyond all possibility of 
mistake, that he was fundamentally 
as profane—and in as deadly earnest in 
his profanity—as Voltaire himself. If 
Voltaire wrote Ecrasez l’infame, Diderot 
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wrote Il faut sabrer la théologie; and 
Diderot also characterized the Chris- 
tian religion—as presented by the 
Christians of his time—as “the most 
absurd of all religions, the most abom- 
inable in its doctrines, the most detri- 
mental to the peace of the world, the 
most dangerous to monarchs, the most 
stupid, and the most barbarous.” That 
was strong enough to satisfy Voltaire 
—but a good deal too strong to be 
printed in the Encyclopedia. Diderot, 
with all his impetuosity, perceived that 
discretion was sometimes the better 
part of valor; and his desire to “cut 
theology to pieces” was tempered by 
the knowledge that the theologians 
were well organized, well armed, and 
vigilant. 

The Jesuits, in particular, were 
jealous and alert. Then, as now, they 
regarded themselves as the great Cath- 
olic educators, and expected to have 
not a finger only but both hands in 
every educational pie. Their feelings 
towards the Encyclopedia were pretty 
much what the feelings of the Cam- 
bridge dons would have been towards 
the Cambridge Modern History if we 
could imagine that great enterprise 
launched without reference to them, 
and placed by the Government under 
the privileged control of a few irre- 
sponsible Fleet Street free-lances— 
such men, for example, as Edmund 
Yates, Grenville Murray, and George 
Augustus Sala—who spoke disrespect- 
fully of dons, instead of coming 
humbly to them for assistance and ad- 
vice. They were ready and anxious to 
“pounce”; and Diderot knew it. He 
did not feel strong enough to step out 
into the open, defy them, and run 
them through. His idea was rather 
that they should wake up one fine 
morning and realize that they had been 
ham-strung by night 

Similarly with the lawyers, the 
farmers of the taxes, and other privi- 
leged persons. Their feelings towards: 
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Diderot were somewhat like the feel- 
ings of Mr. Pretyman towards Mr. 
Lloyd George: pretty much what the 
feelings of the Incorporated Law So- 
ciety would be likely to be towards a 
proposal that our entire legal system 
should be recast and revised by Mr. 
Keir Hardie or Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb. And they had a power which 
Mr. Pretyman and the members of the 
Incorporated Law Society do not pos- 
sess; and Diderot knew that, if he 
gave them a handle, they would grasp 
it and pull it. From that side, no less 
than from the theological side, there 
was a danger that the great encyclo- 
peedic machine might be smashed to 
pieces before it had done its work; 
and Diderot was resolved to keep the 
machine going—and to keep it going 
in France—even if it were. necessary, 
in order to do so, to refrain from work- 
ing-it at full pressure: even, it may be 
added, at the cost of occasional hypoc- 
risy. Hypocrisy, from his point of 
view, was merely the lubricating oil 
of the machine: a nasty thing to have 
to handle, but an essential to the 
smooth working of his powerful en- 
gines. 

In the end, his frightened proprietor 
took a hand in the work of lubrication, 
using a great deal more oil than 
Diderot meant to be used—pouring it 
in secretly by the gallon, at the dead 
of night—“cutting” and amending the 
contributions after the editor had 
passed the proofs. Never, perhaps, 
in the whole history of journalism 
has there been such a violent scene 
between editor and proprietor as that 
which took place when Diderot 
found out what Le Breton had been 
doing. Le Breton was denounced as 
“a brute beast who had torn to pieces 
the work of twenty honest men”; 
he had committed “an outrage hith- 
erto unheard of in the publishing 
trade.” And Diderot went on: 


I have sacrificed to my work my 
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meal-times and my hours of sleep. I 
have shed tears of anger in your pres- 
ence, and tears of grief when I was 
alone. And now look at the result of 
twenty-five years of work, of trouble, 
of expense, of danger, of every kind 
of mortification! A fool, a Vandal 
destroys it all in a moment; and the 
principal harm that has come to us 
—the contempt, the shame, the ridicule 
which have overtaken us—all.this re- 
Sults from the action of the proprietor 
himself. If a man is devoid of energy, 
virtue, and courage, he should recog- 
nize the fact, and leave undertakings 
which involve risks to others. Your 
wife would never have behaved as you 
are behaving. 

But even so Diderot did not throw 
up the editorship. It was his life’s 
work, and he meant to carry it 
through for the glory of his country 
and the benefit of mankind. Cath- 
erine of Russia invited him in vain 
to transfer the work to St. Peters- 
burg; Voltaire urged him in vain to 
transfer it to Lausanne; he was not 
discouraged because Rousseau _be- 
trayed him and D’Alembert left him 
in the lurch. A peace of a sort—albeit 
a peace which was little more than 
an armed truce—was patched up be- 
tween him and Le Breton. Perhaps 
Mme. Le Breton intervened with con- 
ciliatory words; Le Breton’s partner, 
Briassou, certainly did so. It was 
agreed that Diderot should resume his 
task on one condition: that he and 
Le Breton should thenceforward meet 
as strangers, even when they met at 
Le Breton’s office. 

At last, therefore, in spite of all 
the obstacles, the great work was ac- 
complished. Diderot had proved him- 
self to be the one necessary man to 
its accomplishment; and he had 
made good that proof not only to his 
proprietor but also to his enemies, 
the Jesuits. The latter tried to play 
him one of those dirty tricks which 
have made their name a byword for 
low cunning and unscrupulous ras- 
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eality. After the appearance of the 
second volume of the Encyclopedia 
they obtained a decree suspending its 
publication on the ground that it 
“tended to establish the spirit alike 
of revolt and of immorality’; and they 
succeeded in compelling him to hand 
over to them, under pain of imprison- 
ment, all notes, papers, and proof 
sheets in his possession. Their idea 
was not to suppress the work but to 
carry it on under their own direction; 
but they found, as Grimm puts it, 
that it was not so easy to carry off 
Diderot’s head and genius as to carry 
off his papers. They could make lit- 
tle more of his notes than a school- 
boy would be able to make of the 
notes of a Senior Wrangler; and the 
Government, which had begun by 
favoring them, ended by snubbing 
them, and inviting Diderot to de- 
cipher his own papers and continue 
his own work, without reference to 
the Jesuits. 


He did so; but he was too sage a 


man to presume upon his triumph. 
He knew that his enemies, though 
baffled, were still strong; and he had 
no intention of engaging them on 
ground which suited their tactics, or 
of risking the fruits of a long cam- 


paign in a rash battle. The battle in 
which his colleague D’Alembert en- 
gaged when he wrote the famous arti- 
cle, already referred to, which praised 
the Genevan clergy for disbelieving 
the creed which they professed, taught 
him a second lesson. He took a leaf 
out of the book of his antagonists, 
end fought them with their own 
weapons, by temporizing, compro- 
mising, and sacrificing the means to 
the end. That end was to scatter 
the obscurantist host; and direct at- 
tack was by no means the only 
method by which that object could be 

achieved. 
To a certain extent, indeed, it 
could be achieved without any attack 
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at all, merely by the dispassionate 
dissemination of scientific knowledge: 
by the opening of scientific parallels 
which would have the effect - of 
siege-works, though not designed as 
such. It is one of the laws of intel- 
lectual progress that, in the great war 
between the scientific and theological 
cosmogonies, theology, though some- 
times successful in defence, is never 
successful in assault, and _ science, 
though its advance may sometimes be 
checked, never evacuates ground on 
which it has firmly established itself. 
The student, for instance, who has 
been brought up on Genesis, without 
reference to Geology, may or may not, 
when first introduced to Geology, re- 
consider his opinion of Genesis; but 
the student who has been brought up 
on Geology without reference to Gen- 
esis never yet allowed the statements 
which he’subsequently discovered in 
Genesis to shake his faith in Geology. 
Diderot knew that—whether he put 
it to himself in that way or not—and 
moulded his policy accordingly. 
Merely by expounding the discoveries 
of science he was able to influence 
the course of theological thought 
pretty much in the way in which it 
has been influenced in our own time 
by such writings as those of Charles 
Darwin and Mr.’J. G. Frazer. What 
the theologians said ceased to be 
credible without being disproved: 
they were manceuvred out of their 
position without the firing of a shot. 
They could not comfortably re-es- 
tablish themselves therein, even when 
the Encyclopeedists politely invited 
them to do so with the conciliatory re- 
mark that “one must not, in any sys- 
tem of physical science, fly in the 
face of the elementary truths taught 
in the Books of Moses.” 

Remarks of that sort were merely 
sops thrown to the theological 
Cerberus: designed to keep Cerberus 
quiet while the Encyclopeedists teok 
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advantage of his preoccupation to 
get on with their work. Moreover, 
some of the sops thrown to Cerberus 
were as deadly as they were appe- 
tizing; for the Encyclopeedists were 
even greater masters of subtle dia- 
lectics than the Jesuits themselves. 
Just as Flaubert, at a later date, dis- 
covered that, in the criticism of life 
and manners, minute description was 
the most formidable method which 
irony could adopt, so Diderot realized 
that, in the criticism of dogma, no 
controversial device was more ef- 
fective than restatement in an em- 
phatic form. For instance: 

The true Christian [wrote Diderot] 
ought to rejoice at the death of his 
child, for the death of an infant which 
bas just been born secures it eternal 
felicity, whereas the ultimate destiny 
of the men who appear to have lived 
the most saintly lives remains uncer- 
tain. How terrible is our religion! 
But, at the same time, how comfort- 
ing! 


Or, again, in an article dealing with 
the doctrine of everlasting punish- 
ment: 

Eternal damnation is clearly revealed 


to us in Holy Scripture. Consequently 
human reason has no motive for in- 
quiring whether it is possible for a 
finite being to do God an infinite in- 
jury. 

Or, yet again, in an article in which 
Abraham is eloquently praised for his 
readiness to cut his own son’s throat 
in obedience to the divine command. 
In all these cases, and in many others, 
excess of admiration proves a far 
more powerful solvent than any elab- 
orate parade of critical objections; 
and another frequent and effective con- 
troversial trick is an inopportune 
medesty in the face of sceptics whom 
the Encyclopeedist ostensiby desires to 
refute. There were sceptics, for ex- 
ample, who declared the dogma of 
the Trinity in Unity to be derived 
from Platonism. Their arguments are 
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lucidly stated, but when the moment 
comes to reply to them “That task,” 
says the writer, “is one beyond my in- 
tellectual capacity.” 

Similarly with the criticism of such 
political abuses as the gabelle, the 
corvée, the impressment of soldiers, the 
game laws, and the farming of the 
taxes. The problem of the Encyclopx- 
dists is to attack the abuses without 
taking the field against the Govern- 
ment. Their method of attack is not 
to assail but to expose. They state 
the facts—most appalling facts in 
many instances; facts which can- 
not possibly be contradicted—and 
lead up to the insidious, but appar- 
entiy harmless, conclusion that it 
might be worth while to inquire 
whether the general interest would 
not be served by some modification 
of the system. “Posterity,” Diderot 
wrote to Voltaire, “will be able to 
distinguish what we meant from what 
we said’; and posterity has not, on 
the whole, found any difficulty in do- 
ing so. Indeed, it was hardly neces- 
sary to wait for posterity to draw the 
distinction; most of Diderot’s con- 
temporaries were themselves quite 
capabie of drawing it. 

He has sometimes been reproached 
for the use of unworthy weapons, and 
held up to contumely as a contro- 
versialist who stabbed his enemies in 
the back. The answer to that charge 
is that he used the only weapons 
which were available, and stabbed his 
enemies in the only part of their per- 
sons which they exposed. It was bet- 
ter that the battle should be fought as 
Diderot fought it than that it should 
not be fought at all; and there was no 
other way of fighting it which would 
not have given the victory to the Phi- 
listines. The sanction of his methods 
could easily be found. in the Jesuit 
repertory of maxims, and perhaps 
also among the aphorisms of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. At any rate, 
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he pursued them with marvellous tact 
and skill; and by dint of playing a 
game of give and take succeeded in 
the end in taking a good deal more 
than he gave. And that though his 
adversaries held the stronger hand, 
when the game began, and his part- 
ners were perpetually disconcerting 
his calculations. 

It was a terribly difficult team that 
he had to drive. His colleagues were 
cleverer men than he was, though not 
so wise; and they were very far from 
loyal. Rousseau, as we have seen, 
turned and rent him; D’Alembert for- 
sook him when the work was only half 
done; Voltaire derided him for his 
lack of courage, while Le Breton quar- 
relled with him for his excess of it. 
But he succeeded—not, indeed, as he 
would have liked to succeed, but so 
far as success was possible under the 
econditions—and that though he was 
the last man whose success an impar- 
tial observer would have predicted at 
the time. 

When Le Breton found him—or he 
found Le Breton—he was merely a 
brilliant young Bohemian, disorderly, 
and out at elbows; and that is not 
the stuff of which great editors of 
serious works are usually made. But 
from the hour of his discovery his 
whole outlook on life was changed; 
for when others discovered him he also 
discovered himself. He had the edi- 
torial instinct—not merely a part of 
that instinct, but the whole of it: en- 
thusiasm conjoined with discretion 
and self-control; comprehensive inter- 
ests combined with a passion for de- 
tail; indefatigable industry and a dis- 
position to take as much interest in 
other men’s work as in his own. It 
was as natural for him to live for the 
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Encyclopedia as it was for Delane, at 
a later date, to live for The Times. 
When he sat down to his work he be- 
came rangé at once; when he rose 
from it he was a power in the coun- 
try and a celebrity from one end of 
‘Europe to the other. 

It may or may not be true that he 
sacrificed to the Encyclopedia talents 
which would otherwise have made 
him a greater independent literary 
reputation. He himself thought so; 
most of his biographers think not. But 
the sacrifice, if made, was worth mak- 
ing. The age wanted a great Encyclo- 
pedia quite as much as it wanted 
great books. Other men were capable 
of supplying the great books; no man 
except Diderot was capable of pro- 
viding the great Encyclopedia. Did 
any book of the time exercise a more 
powerful influence on human thought? 
Rousseau’s Contrat Social is the only 
book for which that claim can be 
made. It certainly cannot be made 
for any other of Rousseau’s books, or 
for any of the writings of Diderot 
himself, or for anything written by 
Helvetius, or Voltaire, or D’Alembert. 
Diderot’s idea, in short—the idea of a 
militant Pncyclopedia, which should 
unite all the streams of intellectual 
progress in one irresistible torrent— 
was worth more than the products of 
his Own or most other men’s pens. It 
was one of the great ideas of the lat- 
ter half of the eighteenth century; 
and the place of the author of it in 
the Temple of Fame is well assured. 
He was the first great editor; and it 
is not clear+-in view of the hideously 
difficult circumstances in which he 
worked—that there has ever been a 
greater one. 

Francis Gribble. 








The valley, shaped like the trough 
of a wave, is green on all its slopes 
with grass and bracken. Along its 
ridge on either hand crop up dis- 
persedly fiercelooking crests and 
combs and bosses and splinters of 
gray rock, which suggest the armored 
skulls and spines of antediluvian 
lizards. Conspicuous among these 
crests is one that erects itself at the 
southern end of the valley, whose 
threading road there sends off a cart- 
track, climbing up and curving in be- 
hind the rocks, to emerge on a plateau 
with a spacious downlook over the 
outspread countryside. Up here a few 
little homesteads are scattered about, 
each in its particolored patchwork of 
small fields, set among the more uni- 
form greenery of sheepwalks; and the 
Moynihans’ house is near the point 
whence a very steep boreen begins a 
long descent. 

One warm summer afternoon old 
John Moynihan, the grandfather of 
the family, was greasing the wheels 
of their ass-cart in the square recess 
before the cottage. Molly, Dan and 
Joe, three of his grandchildren, sat 
on a hollowy bank dangling their feet 
above his head as he stooped. At times 
they watched him, and at times their 
father, who was trying to catch Fanny 
the ass in the sloping field behind 
them. Though Fanny’s unusually 
long ears were unvenerably whitened 
by old age, she still possessed much 
lively vigor, which now’ led her to 
elude capture with many freakish an- 
tics oft-repeated. The job threatened 
to be a lop-sided joke. It seems rather 
hard on middle-aged young John that 
none of his numerous and agile off- 
spring should have lent him aid; but 
it may be said in excuse for Molly and 
her brothers that they had lately fin- 
ished a hot three-mile trudge home from 
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school. Presently, after a fantastic 
gallop down across the field, Fanny 
paused at a gap in the furze-bushes 
close to the children’s seat, and burst 
into a loud-resounding bray, which 
ended in long-drawn groans and 
wheezes. Joe thereupon attempted a 
feeble imitation, and Dan remarked: 
“Ah now, I declare the crathur’s apt 
to be wanting a lick of the graise as 
well as thim ould wheels. You’d say 
she was as rusty as anything in the in- 
Side of her.” 

“After swallying one of them corn- 
crakes she might be by accident,” said 
Molly. “Plenty of them there do be 
skyting about up above among the 
tussocks of long grass, where we got 
the nest full of eggs. Stuck in her 
throath it is very belike, according to 
the sound of her anyway.” 

“Hand us up a bit of the graise, 
gran’dad,” said Dan, swinging a dusty 
foot so that it touched old John’s 
shoulder as he stood up and straight- 
ened himself stiffly. “We want some 
for to be graising Fanny’s throath, 
that’s about choking herself swallying 
down the whole of a corncrake’s nest, 
eggs and all.” 

“Whisht then with your gabbing, 
and let interfaring with the baste 
alone,” his grandfather said discour- 
agingly. But Joe jumped to his feet 
and danced on the bank, chanting in a 
voice of singular volume for seven 
years old: “Give us some graise to be 
graising Fanny—graise we want to be 
graising Fanny—and putting it down 
her throath.” At this hearing Fanny 
flourished off again with an elaborate 
caper, and old John said: “See me 
here, me man; if the pack of yous 
don’t quit out of this and give over de- 
laying us with your foolish talk, it’s 
the sort of graise ye’re apt to be get- 
ting that ye mightn’t have a liking for.” 















His tone was so unwontedly grim 
that the children judged it prudent to 
take him at his word, and dropping 


themselves off the bank they withdrew. 


down the lane. Not many yards, for 
they stopped at a ferny corner op- 
posite its junction with the steep 
boreen up from Lissanaskin, down 
which their eldest brother Christy, 
standing behind a fence, was gazing 
intently. If questioned, he would have 
said that he was cutting bracken to 
bed the beasts, and he had, sure 
enough, a reaping-hook in his hand; 
but two or three prostrate fronds made 
a very small beginning. Christy being 
more than half a dozen years older 
than even Molly, at over twelve, his 
younger brethren would hardly have 
ventured to criticize his slow progress 
had he not incurred a reputation for 
inveterate good humor. As it was, 
however, Dan, balancing himself atop 
of the low stone wall, proceeded to 
flirt the cut stalks about with a long 
sally switch, and remarked sarcas- 
tically: “Faix now, if the ould cow got 
into that big heap it’s losing herself 
on us she’d be entirely.” 

With a disconcerted start Christy 
faced round. “So it’s there you are 
again,” he said. “Throop along with 
yourselves now, and don’t be meddling 
and making here. I’ve plenty else to 
do.” 

“Who's 
Dan. 

“Me grandfather’s getting out the 
cart to go to Bartonstown,” Christy 
said invitingly. 

“Bedad is he—and as cross as a 
weasel,” they all responded declining. 

“And Himself’s kilt running after 
herself above in the field there,” 


hindering of you?’ said 


Christy suggested again, hoping for 
better results; but: “How kilt he is!” 
Dan rejoined derisively, “and he just 
after grabbing her by the ear.” 

At this failure Christy desisted from 
further efforts, reverting to his gaze 
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down the boreen. His sister Molly 
perched herself conversationally near 
him, and began: “I wouldn’t wonder 
if there was teems of rain to-night. I 
heard the curlew calling and we com- 
ing along by Croghawn Bog, and them 
clouds do be nearly all catching their- 
Selves on the top of Owenmore moun- 
tain. Did you ever hear tell, Christy, 
that a dale of wasps is got up there? 
A girl at school was saying so to-day, 
but I dunno what ’ud bring them that 
high. Do you, Christy?” He did not 
answer, or seemingly hear her, so 
she pulled his sleeve and said: “Isn’t 
it starved they'd be? For what ’ud 
they get to be aiting or stinging?” 
Christy shook off her grasp impa- 
tiently, edging a little further away. 
“Can’t you hold your prate?’ he said, 
“apd not be bawling blathers into me 
ear the way I can’t hear an earthly 
iotum ?” 

“There’s nothing to be hearing,” 
Molly protested, and murmured aside 
to her younger brothers: “What ails 
the two of them this day at all? As 
cross they do be as they can stick to- 
gether.” The young Moynihans were 
not unaccustomed to some sbortness of 
temper on the part of their father, 
who as a rule was busy; but they al- 
ways counted upon finding their 
grandfather and Christy affable, if not 
unoccupied. Molly, however, not 
easily rebuffed, speedily resumed: 
“Was I telling you the quare thing I 
seen last night, Christy? Just after 
the sun going down in the gap there, 
up come a big, black-looking cloud, 
and two round holes in it, with the 
light shining in through them like an 
owlses two eyes—twas enough to 
frighten you. And I let-——” Christy 
glanced furiously over his shoulder: 
“In the name of goodness, you little 
pest, will you laive moidhering me 
with your fool’s talk? Och, she’s com- 
ing—here she is herself.” 

‘“‘What’s coming? Sure it’s nothing 
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only ould Mrs. Caffrey jigging back 
from market,” the children commented 
with disparaging indifference. But 
already had Christy plunged clattering 
to meet a vehicle which turned the 
corner with a prim, stout, elderly 
woman, brown-shawled and black-bon- 
neted, sitting on the middle of the 
fiat board. 

“Well, ma’am, what’s the news?” 
he was asking while the wheels still 
revolved. 

“It’s off,’ Mrs. Caffrey said, the 
words apparently jerked out by the 
stoppage of the cart. 

“More power!” Christy said. “Then 
ould Donagh wouldn't give the fifty?” 

“Wouldn’t he not, me lad?’ said 
Mrs. Caffrey. “Sixty he went to, and 
seven head of stock.” 

“But you said it was off,” Christy 
interrupted aghast. 

“Rose Flynn herself wouldn’t - look 
at Terry Donagh, for man or baste— 
there’s the whole of it,” said Mrs. 
Caffrey. 

“Me soul to the Saints and back 
again!” said Christy, “But that’s 
grand.” 

“Lepping they all are below there,” 
said Mrs. Caffrey. “His people and 
her people, and small blame to them.” 

“Lep they may and welcome. Rose 
Flynn’s the greatest little girl in Ire- 
land. J declare now,” averred Christy, 
“I think I’ll just be stepping down; 
there’s nothing doing here.” If he in- 
tended this to seem a sudden thought, 
he marred its unpremeditated effect 
by diving under a furze-bush and 
producing his Sunday coat, placed 
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there neatly folded, clearly in prospect 
of such an expedition. Mrs. Caffrey 
chucked her donkey into motion again, 


-and twisted herself round to watch 


Christy race down the boreen, work- 
ing himself into his garment as he 
ran. “Fine hopping and throtting he 
has,” she soliloquized. “I’d be glad of 
pence apiece for every bit of tom- 
foolery them two’ll talk this same 
evening, unless he breaks his neck be- 
fore he gets there, not minding where 
he’s going.” 

The children, who had listened with- 
out much interest, were  streeling 
desultorily homewards, when little 
Joe saw his grandfather beckoning to 
him through a gap in the hedge, along 
which the old man had made his way 
unnoticed. “What about was Mrs. 
Caffrey and Christy having all the dis- 
coorse? And here’s a ha’py for you, 
avic,” he said. 

“Only some ould talk about Rose 
Flynn having nothing to do with 
Terry Donagh,.” said Joe. “Christy 
said it was grand, and then he took off 
with himself somewheres in his good 
coat.” 

“Aye would he. I was thinking this 
day that’s the way ‘’twould be,” old 
John said bitterly. “Coorting Rose 
Flynn, that’s what the young bos- 
thoon’s after. And next thing he’il be 
bringing her home, and all of them at 
me to make them over the bit of land 
And not a foot will I, let me tell them. 
Well able I am to be working it yet. 
Divil a foot of me will—not if he was 
bringing home the Queen of Sheba.” 

Jane Barlow. 





THE REFUSAL TO MULTIPLY. 


The Registrar-General’s Annual Re- 
port shows that the nation has once 
more cut all previous records in its 
declining birth-rate for 1911. The 


table, setting forth this continuous de- 
cline of national fertility during the 
last thirty-five years, must be regarded 
as a momentous document. Since 
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1876 the total fall in the birth-rate, 
calculated on the total population, 
amounts to 31 per cent; calculated on 
the number of women of child-bearing 
ages, it amounts to 36 per cent; calcu- 
lated on the number of married women 
of a child-bearing age, it amounts to 
34 per cent. Put in another way, the 
actual number of births in 1911 fell 
short by nearly four bundred thou- 
sand of the number which would have 
taken place had the higher rate of the 
late ’seventies been maintained. Nor 
is this decline compensated by the re- 
spectable, though less regular, de- 
cline of the death-rate. The net 
growth of our population is steadily 
dwindling, and, if the process con- 
tinues at its present pace, we shall 
reach in a generation or so the condi- 
tion of stagnation which France has 
already for some time attained. 

How ought we to regard this 
process, with satisfaction or alarm, or 
with calm acquiescence as a decree of 
Nature? One’s first instinct is to con- 
sider a growing population as some- 
thing in itself desirable, since life is 
to be deemed, upon the whole, a 
“good.” And notwithstanding the ar- 
guments of pessimists and of Mal- 
thusians, this view of human increase 
stills prevails. Statesmen and econo- 
omists, having regard to the strength 
and the industrial productivity of the 
nation, would usually maintain that a 
moderate increase of population was 
in a high degree desirable. Militarists 
in particular would insist, as in the 
case of France, that a population 
which failed to keep fair pace with the 
growth of surrounding nations was 
imperilling its existence and the in- 
tegrity of its territory. Such alarms, 
however, so far as they are based upon 
political and commercial rivalry of 
civilized Powers, must be assuaged by 
the consideration that the tendency of 
the decline of birth-rate and of 
growth in population is spreading 
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rapidly and pretty uniformly among 
all advanced nations. The compara- 
tive statistics show that every Eu- 
ropean State, great and small, of 
which we have a record, with the ex- 
ception of Russia, Roumania, and 
Bulgaria, has definitely entered an era 
of decline. Within the last decade 
Prussia and the German Empire have 
fallen into line, the former, indeed, ex- 
hibiting a rate of decline somewhat 
greater than our own. The same 
tendency is also clearly discernible in 
the United States, and in all of our 
self-governing dominions, as regards 
the settled portions of their popula- 
tions. 

We are, therefore, evidently con- 
fronted by a movement which, in a 
sense, “belongs to” the course of mod- 
ern civilization. Is it to be looked 
upon as a passing phase, or as a neces- 
sary process of adjustment to perma- 
nent conditions of life? It is too early 
to do more than speculate upon the 
answers to such questions. As yet, we 
know too little of the relative strength 
of the different causes of the decline. 
It niay be that there exists some in- 
herent antagonism between the higher, 
more complex, or, as we may call it, 
more artificial life of a civilized people 
and the power and desire of rapid re- 
production. People living a simpler, 
physically healthier, less crowded, and 
less exciting life upon the soil main- 
tain a higher rate of fertility than the 
denizens of cities, and part of the de- 
cline common to all the nations to 
which we allude is directly associated 
with the increasing preponderance of 
the town over the rural population. 
But even on this point we cannot 
press the law very far. For in the 
tables before us it appears that the 
greatest decline of birth-rate is taking 
place, not in London and the county 
boroughs, but in the smaller urban dis- 
tricts. 


But, the con- 


generally speaking, 
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fined life of the cities is less favorable 
to natural increase than the life of the 
country. Is the expianation of this to 
be found only in the region of social- 
economics, or are there subtle psycho- 
logical and physiological factors at 
work? It is known that many orders 
of wild animals fail to breed in cap- 
tivity. Possibly our great industrial 
cities similarly exercise some deep- 
seated nervous influences that disturb 
the delicate adjustment of the springs 
of life. But we need not lay much 
stress upon unconscious causes when 
known prudential factors are so much 
in evidence. The deliberate postpone- 
ment of the age of marriage, especially 
in the case of women, plays a quite 
considerable part in the reduction of 
the birth-rate. The number of persons 
actually married to every 1,000 mar- 
riageable persons in the population 
has dropped from 56.9 in 1871 to 46.2 
in 1911. But there can be no doubt 
whatever that a prudential policy dur- 


ing marriage is the main direct cause 
of the decline of growth of population, 
and it is to the meaning, the desira- 


bility, or perils of this policy, that 
students of the problem must chiefly 
address themselves. What is first 
wanted here is a body of accurate in- 
formation, indicating, as far as they 
are ascertainable, the real motives 
which are leading the various classes 
of the population to restrict the size 
of their families. And for this pur- 
pose we need a more precise examina- 
tion of the birth rates and _ survivai 
rates in the various social and eco- 
nomic classes. For in default of such 
data, the public mind is liable to be- 
come the prey of pessimists and 
alarmists, who dilate upon the deteri- 
oration and decay of the race, due to 
the refusal of the “fitter’’ elements to 
reproduce their kind proportionately 
with the “unfit.” By this is usually 
meant that the well-to-do, educated, 
and more “efficient” classes are adopt- 
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ing prudential restrictions more rigor- 
ously than the poorer classes at the 
bottom. © 

Now, the assumption that “well-to- 
do-ness” in our current system is any 
reliable test or guarantee of fitness in 
the sense of socially desirable types 
of humanity is rightly questioned. In- 
deed, if, as Mr. Roosevelt and other 
moral preachers contend, selfishness, 
cowardice, and love of luxury among 
the men and women of the well-to-do 
classes are mainly responsible for their 
refusal to have children, we have in 
this very charge a striking testimony 
to the social undesirability of such a 
moral stock. But the futility and folly 
of such talk about race deterioration 
are found in the absence of any evi- 
dence to show that the lower birth- 
rate is due to, or is connected with, 
any such class discrimination. We 
believe that some important statistical 
evidence will shortly be produced to 
show that the birth-rate of the work- 
ing classes in this country is declin- 
ing at virtually the same pace as that 
of the professional and _ well-to-do 
classes, and that even among the 
workers themselves income rates ‘have 
no ascertainable relation to _ birth- 
rates. 

An important private Commission, 
comprising many men and women of 
eminence among the clergy and the 
medical profession, as well as some 
statisticians and sociologists, has been 
formed to investigate the causes and 
effects of the declining birth-rate. The 
time for such a task is extremely op- 
portune. For though the rasher eu- 
genists may be able to adduce no rea- 
sonable grounds for their outcry of 
race deterioration, such alarms easily 
spread, and are often exploited to as- 
sist bad causes or to disparage useful 
measures of social reform. On the 
other hand, if real evidence exists 
for dysgenic selection working through 
the restriction of the birth-rate, the 
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unpalatable truth will gain due recog- 
nition. But even if no qualitative 
issue emerge from the investigation, the 
quantitative problem must press with 
growing insistence upon statesmen 
and good citizens. For few, we think, 
will be quite content to see the popula- 
tion of this country drift into stag- 
nancy. Apart from considerations of 
defensive strength, it will generally be 
felt that though quality counts for 
more than quantity, yet quantity does 
count for something. In the peopling 
of the world, which is ever going on 
by the increasing freedom of migra- 
tion and settlement, there will remain 
sufficient pride and confidence of race 
in our people to desire to contribute 
their fair share in the future as in 
the past. We shall not be content to 
confine ourselves within these isles, 
leading a life of ever-growing ma- 
teriai comfort and leisure with our 
carefully-restricted families, and be- 
coming by our discreet economies and 
The Natien. 


profitable overseas investments an ever 
safer, less venturesome, and more 
parasitic people. That we, like every 
more thoughtful nation, shall refuse to 
multiply.any more at such a pace as 
to “press upon the means of subsist- 
epce,”’ may indeed be taken for 
granted. But it is incredible that we 
shall acquiesce in a shrinkage of popu- 
lation brought about, not as a consid- 
ered public policy, but as the mere ag- 
gregate result of a number of indi- 
vidual family policies. It may be 
asked, How can the nation help itself? 
Here we can only answer by asserting 
our belief that part of the decline of 
birth-rates will be found attributable 
to economic conditions affecting the 
lives of men, and especially of women, 
which are not immutably fixed in the 
order of civilization, but can be 
changed and reformed by a wiser so- 
cial policy, securing a freer play to 
sexual selection, and a larger security 
of livelihood and employment. 
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“Francesca,” I said, “you look 
weary.” 

“And so would you or anybody else,” 
She said, “if you had to endure all 
these worries.” 

“Worries,” I said, “are sent to us 
for our good. If life were always 
placid——” 

“T should like it much better; but it 
never is,” 

“No, it is never alcays placid; but 
it is occasionally sometimes placid, 
and——” 

“You are getting mixed,” she said; 
“men ought never to get mixed.” 

“Oh, do you think so?’ I said. 
“Don’t you feel that a little mixing 
now and then adds a spice of unex- 
pected variety to conversation—some- 
thing better than the plain No and the 


solid Yes? The man who never got 
mixed never got anything.” 

“Anyhow,” she said, “it won’t help 
us just now.” 

“Is this,” I asked, “one of those mo- 
ments in which strong practical com- 
monsense could be of any help?” 

“It might be.” she said; “but where 
am I to find it?’ 

“Or what do you say to the sym- 
pathy of a good man? Not an obtru- 
sive fussy sympathy, you know, but a 
quiet soothing sympathy not so much 
expressed in words as——You know 
the sort I mean; you have often ex- 
perienced it, haven’t you?” 

“Do you,” she said, “mean the sym- 
pathy that smokes a pipe and sits in 
an armchair reading The Times while 
I’m busy about the house?” 
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“And why not?” I said. “Besides, 
you know perfectly well that I have 
offered to do your work over and over 
again.” 

“I should like to see you dare,” she 
said. 

“Francesca, I feel absolutely reck- 
less. I am off this very moment to 
order dinner. Fish, meat and gro- 
ceries shall all yield their mysteries to 
me. I could, interview a thousand 
cooks and never flinch. ‘d 

“You'll find it difficult enough to in- 
terview one,” she said. 

“One!” I cried enthusiastically. “In 
my hands she will be as clay to the 
potter. I shall mould her to my special 
taste in entrées and savories. Oh, 
Francesca, what dinners we _ shall 
have!” I half rose from my chair and 
prepared to make a dash for the 
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kitchen. She checked me with an im- 
perious wave of her hand and I fell 
back again. 

“It’s no good,” she said. “You would 


not find her in a humor to receive 
you.” 

“Oh, but I should soon get her into 
a receiving humor. We should become 
great friends. There would be no or- 
ders. I should make a few tactful 
suggestions. I should say, ‘Mrs. ——’ 
By the way, what is her eminent 
nume?” 

“Baxter.” 

“Thank you. I should say, ‘Mrs. 
Baxter, how does a sweet omelette 
strike you?’ or ‘Mrs. Baxter, what are 
your views on cutlets @ la Soubise?’ 
and then I should tell her who Soubise 
was and why the cutlets were called 
after him, and she would be deeply in- 
terested, and the whole thing would 
go off splendidly. Do let me try.” 

“I tell you,” she repeated, “it’s no 
good. She has just told me she wants 
to go at the end of her month.” 

“WHAT!!” I said convulsively. 

“Shouting,” said Francesca, “won’t 
alter it.” 
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“Another dream shattered,” I said. 
“Who wouldn’t shout at the disappear- 
ance of so fair a vision? Why, oh 
why must she go?” 

“TI said something about butter, and 
she seemed to resent it.” 

“But you are ready to apologize for 
your buttery imputations—I know you 
are. Surely genius must not be ham- 
pered by hard words about such a 
thing as butter. Let her have tons of 
butter.” 

“You’d be the first to resent having 
to pay for it.” 

“Not I,” I said. 
vegetables.” 

“I admit,” said Francesca, 
her vegetables are good.” 

“And her soup,” I continued. “Have 
you ever tasted better?” 

“Her soup is excellent, but-——” 

“There must be no ‘buts,’” I said. 
“We cannot let such vegetables and 
such soup leave us forever without a 
struggle. Did you try to persuade 
her?” 

“Well, I didn’t fall on my knees, 
you know. You wouldn’t have liked 
nie to do that.” 

“Oh yes, I should,” I said. “Surely 
it was the one thing to do. Your high 
spirit and. your pride are admirable 
qualities, Francesca, but I have no- 
ticed, with regret, that they sometimes 
lead you astray. They make you do 
things you are afterwards sorry for.” 

“Well, this time, you see, I did 
nothing. I just said, ‘Oh, very well,’ 
and asked her what she had to com- 
plain of.” 

“Then I suppose she broke into 
tears and you mocked at her grief?” 

“Not a bit of it. She went off into 
a long rigmarole, and, amongst other 
things, she complained very much of 
you.” 

“Of me?” I said. “Impossible.” 

“Yes, of you. She said Mr. Carlyon 
didn’t seem to fancy her way of cook- 
ing, and sometimes the dishes wasn’t 


“Think of her 


“that 
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more than tasted, and sukkastic mes- 
sages come out of the dining-room, and 
that led to disagreeable back-talk from 
the other servants. Altogether, she 
didn’t seem to approve of you.” 

“You ought not to have listened to 
her, Francesca,” I said. 

“I couldn’t help listening to her. Be- 
sides, she’s entitled to give her rea- 
sons.” 

“TI consider it,” I said, “a great im- 
pertinence in her to talk like that of 
me before you.” 

“Yes, and the kitchenmaid was lis- 
tening, too.” 

“Indeed. And how did it strike the 
kitchenmaid?” 

“The kitchenmaid,” said Francesca, 

Punch. 
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seemed to think it was a joke. She 
sniggered.” 

“Francesca,” I said, “I have been 
thinking this matter over. I am afraid 
there is nothing for it. Mrs. Baxter 
must go.” 

“I -was sure you would agree with 
me,” she said. 

“And the kitchenmaid?” 

“Oh, she’s young,” said Francesca. 

“She must be warned not to repeat 
her behavior. It was not respectful 
to you. You ought to have displayed 
& proper spirit.” 

“Oh, no,” said Francesca. “I have 
teo much pride for that. Proper spirits 
make all the mischief in the world.” 
R. OC. L. 
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IV.—DOVER, BROADSTAIRS, AND 
CANTERBURY. 

The most eminently proper way for 
a Dickens pilgrim to go to Dover is 
clearly on foot with David Copperfield 
selling the clothes off his back as he 
goes and sleeping on the old grass- 
grown battery at Chatham under the 
protecting shadow of a cannon. That 
plan being dismissed as impracticable, 
he should go by a coach—on a cold, 
misty, wintry night with Mr. Jarvis 
Lorry, floundering and toiling up 
Shooter’s Hill, the sound of a horse at 
a gallop growing louder and louder, 
the guard cocking his blunderbuss and 
calling on the passengers in the King’s 
name, and a hoarse voice coming 
through the mist, “Is that the Dover 
mail?” Alas! there is no Dover mail, 
and so we must submit to the humilia- 
tion of an ordinary train, deriving 
such satisfaction as we can from pass- 
ing on the way through Paddockwood. 
Here it was, so we have been informed 
by an incredibly erudite person who 
has worked out the problem by means 


of a contemporary “Bradshaw,” that 
Mr. Carker was run over in a highly 
melo-dramatic and satisfactory man- 
ner. 

When we get to our destination and 
emerge from the station there is the 
“little narrow town of Dover hiding 
itself away from the beach and run- 
ning its head into the chalk cliffs like 
a marine ostrich,” just as Mr. Lorry 
saw it. On one side of us are the 
quays, where everything, including the 
nautical gentlemen, has an agreeable 
atmosphere of coal-dust. On the other 
side are the little old houses, some 
with delicately-curving bow windows 
and pretty mouldings over the doors 
and all with a general air of marine 
store dealing. They seem _ tucked 
away so closely under the cliff that 
it is difficult to realize that they are 
in reality packed two deep, like the 
books in an old library, and that be- 
hind this row of houses is not only an- 
other row, but a road between them 
which would be dreadfully hurt in its 
feelings by our thinking it was not 
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there. Gradually the little old houses 
become rather bigger and grander till 
we reach the sea front, where they are 
very big and grand indeed, though 
still retaining a certain old-fashioned 
and Georgian air. The beach is pleas- 
ant and staid with an appearance of 
knowing what is due to it and behav- 
ing accordingly; it makes something 
of the same impression that Littimer 
did on David Copperfield; Broad- 
stairs may have a band, Ramsgate 
may have niggers, Margate may eat 
shrimps out of a bag at its drawing- 
room window, but Dover is perfectly 
respectable. 
Miss Trotwood’s House. 

Our first duty at Dover is, of course, 
to find the cottage where Miss Trot- 
wood lived and a most exhausting 
pursuit this Trotwood-hunting is. A 
highly distinguished authority has 
told us that the cottage is to be found 
in Camden Crescent, and there we re- 
pair accordingly. It is a delicious 
quiet oid crescent of white houses, 
each with a little balcony and a lit- 
tle green canopy over it; there is a 
tolerable view of the sea, only par- 
tially impeded by some modern build- 
ings, and—oh! reassuring sight—there 
is in front an undeniable green garden 
where donkeys might well have tres- 
passed. But there is one fatal diffi- 
culty, apart from the fact that the 
kind cabman who told David the way 
pointed with his whip “towards the 
heights.” When Miss Murdstone rode 
her donkey over the sacred green 
and was apostrophized as a “bold- 
faced thing,” it is expressly stated that 
Mr. Murdstone on foot had dropped 
behind, the way up being very steep. 
Now, there is no way up, steep or 
otherwise, to Camden Crescent, unless, 
indeed, one were to approach it from 
the bowels of the earth; it is set down 
on the flat ground as low as it can pos- 
sibly be. So Camden Crescent has re- 
Iuctantly to be dismissed, and the 
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steep ascent undertaken to the Castle 
and the Eastern Heights. 

Dover Castle is most impressive, 
and the guide can impart a tremen- 
dous amount of information about the 
armory at a break-neck speed, but the 
day is so hot and the ascent so steep 
and the weight of Miss Trotwood on 
the mind so oppressive that “vether 
it’s worth going through so much to 
learn so little, as the charity boy said 
when he got to the end of the alpha- 
bet, is a matter o’ taste.” There is 
not the ghost of a suitable cottage to 
be seen anywhere, but even so it is 
with unfeigned gratitude that we read 
in the guide-book that “the Western 
Heights are of little interest to the 
non-military visitor, though the view 
may be held to atone for the labor of 
the ascent.” As to the last statement, 
we feel an inward conviction amount- 
ing almost to a revelation that we 
should hold nothing of the sort, and so, 
rather hot and sad and quite cottage- 
less, we leave Dover for Broadstairs. 

At Broadstairs a blissful revulsion 
of feeling awaits us, for here, as large 
as life, and now called Dickens House, 
is the cottage after all. It stands on 
the top of the cliff, a charming, white 
house, half-covered with Virginia 
creeper; geraniums blaze in hanging 
baskets and there is a canary in one 
of the windows. It is perfectly trim 
and old-fashioned and charming, and 
in it there once lived a real old lady, 
Miss Strong by name, who did most 
bitterly resent the donkeys that exer- 
cised their undoubted rights of cross- 
ing the road in front of her house. The 
late Mr. Charles Dickens, the younger, 
knew Miss Strong and has described 
how he himself was innocently car- 
ried over this sacred spot by a wilful 
donkey, while the old lady waved a 
hearth broom at him. 

Bleak House. 

Besides this house there are several 

others where Dickens stayed at one 
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time or another—a fact duly treasured. 
There is, first of all, Bleak House, 
that stands on the top of the cliff in 
the direction of Kingsgate, looking 
down on the pier. In Dickens’s time 
it was called Fort House, and he 
Stayed there many times, but it must 
have been to all intents and purposes 
a different house. It has since been 
eastellated within an inch of its life, 
so that it has become a perfect mira- 
cle of ugliness and gloom, nor does a 
bust of Dickens on the front of it, sur- 
rounded by the names of his works 
written in gold upon a curly scroll, 
have any redeeming effect; indeed, 
quite the contrary. Then there is also 
Lawn House, of no particular charac- 
ter or attractions, and in Albion-street, 
one of the two snug, narrow, cork- 
screwy main streets of the town, 
there is the Albion Hotel and also an- 
other house, which appears, as far as 
one can see, to have become a flourish- 
ing sausage shop. There is, further, a 
house in the High-street, which boasts 
as its particular glory the writing of 
the end of Pickwick. 

Apart from those parts of it which 
are spreading inland and which we 
are not in the least bound to see, 
Broadstairs must in a good many re- 
spects be much as it was when it was 
described in “Our English Watering 
Place.” There is still the “queer, 
wooden, old pier, fortunately without 
the slightest pretension to architecture, 
and very picturesque in consequence.” 
To call it a pier seems almost libellous, 
for “pier” conjures up visions of a 
hideous erection of metal standing high 
out of the water on tapering legs, 
whereas this at Broadstairs is a solid, 
low, squat wooden jetty, with no legs 
at all. There are still plenty of boat- 
men “in obstinate and inflexible panta- 
loons that are apparently made of 
wood . . . talking together about the 
shipping or gruffly unbending over the 
mugs of beer at the publichouse.” The 
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streets are narrow and steep, there is 
a general absence of gorgeousness and 
gilding that is truly estimable, and the 
name of the nearest publichouse to the 
pier is the Tartar Frigate which is in 
itself a perfect joy. Altogether Broad- 
Stairs gives us very strongly the feel- 
ing of a John Leach watering-place; it 
ought to be peopled by bathing women 
and young ladies with round hats. Is 
there not something of a Leach pic- 
ture in the account that Dickens 
wrote of himself to Professor Felton 
in 1843? 

In a bay-window in a one-pair sits, 
from nine o’clock to one, a gentleman 
with rather long hair and no neck- 
cloth, who writes and grins, as if he 
thought he were very funny indeed. 
At one he _ disappears, presently 
emerges from a bathing-machine, and 
may be seen, a kind of salmon-colored 
porpoise, splashing about in the ocean. 
After that he may be viewed in an- 
other bay-window on the ground floor 
eating a strong lunch. 


Few things are jollier than the sight 
from the top of the cliff down onto the 
beach below. A semi-circle of tall 
white chalk cliffs confines the main 
and playable beach within compara- 
tively narrow limits, so that at 
crowded times of day the sands do 
not look yellow, but present an ever- 
shifting pattern of pink and blue bath- 
ing drawers of innumerable children. 


To Canterbury. 

Deal is one of the many attractive 
places in this part of the world, but it 
would be an excess of piety to visit 
Deal merely because that rather exas- 
perating young gentleman Richard 
Carstom of “Bleak House” was once 
quartered there. Therefore from 
Broadstairs we go by road to Canter- 
bury—for narrative purposes two days 
are rolled into one—and this, though 
no essential part of the pilgrimage, is 
so engaging that a digression may be 
forgiven. Much gratitude is due to 
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some nameless road-maker long dead 
and gone, for he made his road always 
along the crest of a ridge, so that we 
have a great stretch of view on either 
side of us. There are huge cornfields, 
their slopes rising and falling and the 
wind ruffling the corn; there are deep, 
mysterious chalk-pits overgrown with 
brambles, and comfortable old farm- 
houses, each with its protecting clump 
of trees. We do not stick rigidly to 
the shortest way, but meander this 
way and that to look at some of the 
fascinating villages, each one of which 
seems to be richer than the other in 
beautiful dignified red-brick houses. 
There is Littlebourne, with its pretty 
stream and its dear little village green, 
and Patrixbourne, where there is a 
lovely window in the church and a 
family pew under it with its own par- 
ticular fireplace. Best of all, there is 
Fordwich, once the port of Canter- 
bury, where on the banks of the 
Stour stands the old Town Hall, of red 
brick and stone and timber, with a 
ducking-stoo] for scolding wives and a 
speciai little room for the wife to dry 
herself when she emerges; a press- 
gang drum resplendent with the arms 
of Sandwich, and a list of the Mayors 
of Fordwich from 1292 to 1884. The 
glory and the mayors have departed 
from Fordwich, but it still holds its 
head high, and a small boy leaning out 
of a window tells us that the keys of 
the Town Hall are to be had at “Num- 
ber 3 in the High-street,” although 
there do not appear to be, many more 
than three houses in the whole village. 
The Times. 
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Thus by devious and delightrul ways 
we come at last to Canterbury and 
Stand abashed before the overpowering 
splendor of the Bell Harry. From a 
purely Dickens point of view we are 
pilgrims without a definite shrine, for 
the house that is believed to have been 
Mr. Wickfield's—the “very old house 
bulging out over the road, a house 
with long low lattice windows bulging 
out still further, and beams with 
carved heads on the ends bulging out 
too”—has departed. Nor is there any 
definite evidence as to the identity of 
Dr. Strong’s school, though in our mis- 
taken enthusiasm we burst into the 
solemn stillness of an examination 
room at the King’s School. We act, 
however, on an unwavering belief in 
the strong common sense of Mr. 
Micawber, who, when investigating 
the Medway coal trade, opined that 
“being so near it would be rash not 
to come on and see the Cathedral.” 
So we do see the Cathedral, and the 
ruins of St. Augustine’s Monastery 
and St. Martin’s Church, and the de- 
licious old house of the Canterbury 
weavers looking down upon the slug- 
gish Stour. We look so hard at so 
many beautiful things that we sud- 
denly collapse quite prostrate on a lit- 
tle garden seat outside St. Augustine’s, 
believing, again in the words of Mr. 
Micawber, that “our ashes at a future 
period will be found commingled in 
the cemetery attached to a venerable 
pile, for which the spot to which I 
refer has acquired a, reputation, shall 
I say from China to Peru.” 








“The Religious Revolution of To- 
day” by Professor James T. Shotwell 
of Columbia University contains a 
series of four lectures,—the first de- 
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livered upon the new William Brew- 









ster Clark foundation at Amherst Col- 
lege. The lecturer certainly does not 
under-estimate the force of the 
changes which are taking place in re- 
ligious and philosophic thought. His 
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generalizations are sweeping, and his 
declarations are made with a positive- 
ness which does not easily brook coh- 
tradiction or permit modification. The 
ecnclusion which he appears to reach, 
—although he does not state it in ex- 
actly these words—is that it is pretty 
much all up with religion as ordinarily 
understood. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


“Jobn O’ Partletts’” by Jean Edger- 
ton Hovey is the tale of a great dog 
that was abused and cruelly. treated, 
and finally adopted by a woman who 
was considered a witch by the people 
of Partlettsville. John, the dog, is 
shown to possess more character than 
any of the townspeople who were 
strangely hostile to him and to his 
mistress and to the pitiful little colored 
boy whom she also befriended. In the 


end John rescued from death the little 
daughter of the village minister who 
had always been hard and pharisaical, 
and thus won public recognition and 
approval. The story is full of cruel 


deeds; it is almost impossible to be- 
lieve that a community like Partletts- 
ville could exist where human kind- 
ness was so tiny a flicker of warmth 
against a great cold background of 
narrowness and prejudice. L. C. Page 
and Co. 


In her impressive and profusely il- 
lustrated volume entitled “Twenty 
Centuries of Paris” (Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company) Mrs. Mabell S. C. 
Smith traces the history of the gay 
capital from the time when Caesar 
wrote of it as Lutetia “a stronghold 
of the Parisii” to the present day. It 
was not an easy task to undertake, 
but it has been done extraordinarily 
well. The narrative is necessarily 
condensed but it is graphic and of 
vivid interest; and incidentally it 
lends a new significance to the literary 
and art treasures, the monuments and 
memorials of the Paris of to-day. To 
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each period of the city’s history a 
Separate chapter is given; and sixty 
or more full-page illustrations from 
photographs add to the value and 
beauty of the book. 


Edwin Bjirkman’s “Voices of To- 
morrow” (Mitchell Kennerley, pub- 
lisher) groups a series of studies of 
latter-day thinkers and writers whom 
the author regards as expressing, in a 
peculiar way, the thoughts and ideals 
of the future. There are ten of these 
prophetic voices,—those of August 
Strindberg, Bjérnstjerne Bjirnson, 
Selma Lagerlif, Francis Grierson, 
Edith Wharton, Maurice Maeterlinck, 
Henri Bergson, George Gissing, Joseph 
Conrad and Robert Herrick. This is, 
in some respects, a curious grouping; 
but Mr. Bjirkman regards all these 
writers as prophets, in a sense. He 
gives the first place, not only in posi- 
tion but in the space allotted to him, 
—more than one third of the book— 
to Strindberg, of whom he writes with 
keen appreciation but a well-balanced 
judgment. 


Jeffery Farnol once more admits us 
to the company of “fair women and 
brave men” in his new novel, “The 
Honorable Mr. Tawnish.” This is 
shorter than any of his former novels 
and gains by its necessary compact- 
ness. Like the others it is full of gal- 
lant deeds and romantic adventures, 
sword play and brilliant repartee. Sir 
John Chester, a good fellow with two 
boon companions had a lovely daughter 
Penelope. When she fell in love with 
a London gentleman, Sir John was 
angry and with his two friends set 
the lover two very difficult tasks to 
perform. The accomplishment of 
these tasks is told in a swinging, 
lively narrative, with all the atmos- 
phere of an old tale of knights errant, 
and with true literary feeling, finish 
and execution. The love story is 
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piquant and charming and the friend- 
ship of Sir John and his companions is 
hearty and strong. Mr. Farnol’s read- 
ing public will admire the new story 
and will find all the qualities which 
attracted them so greatly to “The 
Broai Highway” and “The Amateur 
Gentleman.” Little, Brown & Co. 


Book by book, Miss Mary Johnston 
has travelled slowly from 1621 to the 
present day. If the present has been 
her conscious goal through all the 
journey, she has timed her arrival 
well. Not only are her own powers at 
their ripest in “Hagar” (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co.), but she has caught the full 
tide of the modern social and spiritual 
renaissance. It has, of course, swept 
her from her moorings,—or from the 
region of romance and adventure 
which the critical public has come to 
consider her moorings,—but she has 
been able to keep to the channel and 
escape destruction. Of the two per- 
missible methods of writing a novel of 
ideas she has selected the less com- 
mon and more modern. Hagar Ashen- 
dyne’s philosophy is not the product 
of a series of narrow, soul-racking 
crises; she is no fiery crucible from 
which to pour white-hot denunciation 
of our present system. She moves 
through life calmly and easily; her 
organ of vision is her sympathy; she 
thinks and feels and dreams more as 
spectator than as actor, she is more 
sensitive to the woes and the struggles 
of all mankind than to the fate of in- 
dividuals; she joins the line of battle 
from a sense of duty rather than 
with the zeal of a reformer. Miss 
Johvston has produced an unusual por- 
trait of an essentially modern type. 
“Hagar” is neither a problem novel, 
nor a novel of propaganda for the 
cause of feminism; it is simply a 





view of a modern movement, seen 
through the medium of a particular 
temperament. 
value as propaganda, 


It will have a certain 
just as the 
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passive approval of any person of rich 
personality has value, but this, as well 
as its success aS a novel (in view of 
its comparative lack of incident and 
plot), will depend on Hagar’s ability 
to make friends among her public. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


There are few subjects about which 
more people are talking clamorously 
witk less information than that of 
railroad management. It is too much 
to expect that any considerable num- 
ber of the people who indulge in this 
wholesale and vituperative criticism 
will trouble themselves to read such a 
book as “The Truth About the Rail- 
roads” by Howard Elliott, chief execu- 
tive officer of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany and of the New England Trans- 
portation Lines (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany); but, so far as the book gets for 
itself a reading, it will help to remove 
many current misapprehensions and 
to create a better-informed and more 
considerate public opinion. It is writ- 
ten in admirable temper; it is marked 
by perfect candor; and it embodies the 
results of large practical experience. 
The eight addresses which it contains 
were delivered at various times from 
1905 to September of the present year, 
but they are all of present application 
and have a common purpose. They 
urge the need of co-operation between 
the railroad owner, employee and user; 
present the difficulties under which 
railroad managers labor,—the increas- 
ing demands of the public, the rise of 
wages, the compulsory lowering of 
rates, the restrictions of state and na- 
tional legislation; emphasize the rela- 
tions of the railroads to commerce, ag- 
riculture and the general welfare; and 
seek to enlighten and moderate public 
opinion. It is an augury of better 
conditions that a man holding such 
views and possessed of such a temper 
occupies an official position of so 
great importance. 








